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“DIFFERENCE” IN EAST AFRICA: A STUDY OF 
CASTE AND RELIGION IN MODERN INDIAN SOCIETY 


DAVID F. POCOCK 


I 

HERE APPEARS to be today a marked divergence of opinion between poli- 

ticians and sociologists on the matter of caste in India. While the former 
celebrate its passing, the latter continue to report upon it as a living institution. 
Since neither side takes cognizance of the other, the outside observer is justified 
in his confusion when he hears from those who he presumes should know that 
caste has triumphed over attempts at reform as it has triumphed in the past while 
on the other hand he hears that caste has been abolished and now languishes under 
an Act of Parliament. 

Between the usually foreign student of the Indian village and the Indian city- 
born official there are many opportunities tor confusion and it is possible that their 
different experience of caste is one of these. It is possible that the rural emphasis 
of sociologists leads them to give a picture of life in a caste society which seems 
to bear little relation to the experience of the city-born Hindu or which, by em- 
phasizing certain elements, appears to him to correspond to precisely the way of 
life of his grandfather or even of his father, from which he has consciously and 
perhaps dramatically broken. If he is told that caste preéminently exacts endogamy 
his own marriage or the marriage of a friend out of the caste is a proof 
of emancipation; if vegetarianism or commensality are the tokens of an orthodox 
Hindu, his disregard of these regulations demonstrates his liberty. But two points 
are to be borne in mind here: first, the vitality of the system is not explained or 
even demonstrated by appearances, and secondly, that a true structural change is 
at once more subtle, more gradual and more rare than is commonly supposed. In 
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1932 G. S. Ghurye drew attention to the force of caste in the modern world’ and 
more recently M. N. Srinivas, quoting K. M. Munshi, has pointed out the function 
of modern amenities in reaffirming the solidarity of castes.? The mass of detailed 
material collected by Professor D. R. Gadgil shows that castes survive the move- 
ment from village to city although they lose many of the features with which they 
are associated.® 

It will have been noticed that in the preceding paragraph there is a shift from 
the caste system to individual castes and this reflects the change that is taking 
place in India today. Castes exist but, it would appear, the caste system has ceased 
to be. This paradox is a restatement of the conflict in experience between politician 
and sociologist which we have noted at the outset of this paper. 

It is with this problem in mind that we discuss the facts of Hindu society in 
East Africa. East Africa provides in a manner rare in sociological research a 
laboratory situation which at once isolates and magnifies certain aspects of modern 
Hindu society. We can study there a large section of a caste which like similar 
sections in an Indian city has left its place of origin but which unlike them is 
prevented by the physical circumstances from maintaining intimate ties with its 
villages. Again, in the cities of India the various factors of modern industrial 
life make for a diminution of emphasis upon hierarchy and hereditary specializa- 
tion; in East Africa, as we shall see, these two features of the caste system are 
prevented from acting. 

We assume at the outset that the most sufficiently rigorous discussion of the 
caste system is that of Bouglé.* Its value lies first in the author’s recognition of a 
system and secondly in his refusal to attempt any definition of that system based 
simply upon the characteristics of its parts. His conclusion is that any truly socio- 
logical definition must take account of three elements, as he calls them: hierarchi- 
cal organization, hereditary specialization, and reciprocal repulsion. We shall 
discuss each of these elements or characteristics in turn as it is affected by the 
conditions of East Africa. 

For a hierarchy to exist two conditions are necessary: first there must be a 
group of locally defined castes in ritual and economic relations with each other, 
and secondly there must be a local Brahman caste to act as the model and gauge 
of ritual conduct. In East Africa neither of these two conditions is fulfilled. The 





1 Caste and Race in India (London: Kegan Paul, 1932) , chap. 8. 

2 Journal of the M. S. University of Baroda, vol. 2, no. 1, March 1955, p. 21. 

3 D. R. Gadgil, Poona, a Socio-Economic Survey (Gokhale Institute of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, vol. 1, 1945; vol. 2, 1952). 

4 C. Bouglé, Essais sur le Régime des Castes (Paris, 1908). 
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great majority of Hindus in East Africa derive from Gujerat which has for cen- 
turies maintained a trade contact with the Persian Gulf and East African coast. 
Apart from a minority of servant castes to be mentioned later four castes are 
represented: the Bhattia, Lohana, Bania and Patidar.® Each of these castes de- 
rives from its own area in greater Gujerat, the first two from Cutch and the two 
latter from Kathiaward and Gujerat proper, respectively. The hierarchy to which 
each caste belongs is the hierarchy of its area. We may go farther and say that 
each family or group of families thinks of its status in the context of its own 
particular locale in the area of origin and in the context of the natal village. It 
can be seen, then, that these castes have been torn out of their social contexts and 
are deprived of that surround of higher and lower castes in relation to which they 
could gauge their own status. 

There are few Brahmans in East Africa and of them fewer still practice their 
traditional priesthood. Nevertheless it might be asked why the few Brahmans that 
there are cannot provide a model for ritual conduct and so act as the head of an 
East African hierarchy? Or, to phrase the question in another way, why cannot 
the castes in East Africa arrange themselves according to some accepted all-India 
idea of Brahmanic standards? Here the relativity of local hierarchies is relevant. 
The positions of different castes in different hierarchies are not interchangeable 
and are relative to the particular Brahman caste of that hierarchy. Thus, seen from 
the outside, the Bhattia, for example, would appear to be more Brahmanic in 
their customs than the Patidar. That is to say that the Bhattia are more “pure” 
than the Patidar if we make an abstraction of all-India ideas of purity, an abstrac- 
tion which, however, lacks any social content. For in the local hierarchies from 
which they severally derive, the Bhattia and the Patidar are both high castes and 
their status have no existence away from the local Brahman castes which determine 
them. This is not to say that in East Africa particular judgements are not made 
in the language of hierarchy. These occur and they occur particularly between 
those castes which have some knowledge of each other in India: the Bhattia and 
Lohana, the Patidar and a small group of Bania from Gujerat proper. Also one 
may hear a Patidar say that the Bhattia are really fishermen and hence of low ori- 
gin while the Bhattia will point to the Patidar’s lack of the sacred-thread as a sign 
of Sudra status. But such judgments are casual and not systematic. There is no 
Brahman caste and no popular opinion which in India might adjudicate, con- 
firming or denying their social truth. 

5 Owing to the inadequacy of the East African census categories it is impossible to give 
figures of caste populations. The total Hindu population of East Africa at the last census was 
198,000 compared with 50,000 for the European population. 
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If a hierarchy cannot emerge in East Africa, what is the fate of hereditary 
specialization? First of all none of the castes we have mentioned is a specialized 
caste in the most rigorous sense of the word. The Bhattia and Lohana have long 
been associated with maritime trade and the Bania, as is well known, are the trad- 
ing caste par excellence. The Patidar are traditionally farmers but neither com- 
merce nor agriculture are specializations as specialization is usually understood 
in the context of an Indian village. In Gujerat agriculture and to a certain extent 
commerce are the basis on which all castes, from Untouchables to Brahmans, 
depend, and to that extent they are neutral activities. The son of a farmer or 
shop-keeper does not have his father’s occupation entailed upon him and he is 
able to take another occupation provided it is free of any association with 
impurity.® 

In addition to their initial lack of specialization the motive which impels 
emigration to East Africa is the desire to trade and trade has become there, not 
merely a preferred but even a prestige occupation. The failure of the Colonial 
government to interest even the Patidars — who in Gujerat are excellent farmers 
— in agriculture is a result of the superior attraction of trade. The biographies of 
immigrants show that frequently at the outset they have worked in a government 
office, or as clerk or assistant to one of their compatriots in a large house of 
commerce or shop. This has always been regarded as a temporary expedient to be 
thrown aside as soon as a man can set up shop on his own account. The phrase 
Nokeri kare chhé (he is in service) has, or had in the recent past,’ the unpleasant 
associations of noker — a servant, hireling or even slave. We may mention in this 
connection that an additional reason for the lack of respect for Brahmans is that 
few Brahmans are traders and most prefer a regular and assured salary to the 
hazards of commercial life. One hears it said, in characteristic East African 
fashion, that the Brahmans are too timid and lacking in enterprise to engage in 
trade. 

Several specialist servant castes are represented by a minority in East Africa. 
For them the East African ideal of commerce is equally potent while removal 
from their local hierarchies has emanicpated them from the ties of the jajmani 
system. In addition their training and background gives them particular advan- 
tages in this situation, for a whole range of activities is, at least at the present 





6 I am speaking ideally here for, of course, in Gujerat today as all over India the sons of 
specialized castes are emancipating themselves from the ties of filial piety. 

7 The great days of expansion when fortunes were made by traders living in the bush are 
drawing to a close. Also the rapid increase in the East African-born population is driving young 
men into service. 
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time, left free for them. The formula as regards these specialized castes is that 
not all the members of caste X practice occupation x but all who do practice it 
are members of caste X. One may be sure that a barber, if a Hindu, is of the 
barber caste since the occupation is regarded as inferior by the other castes, but 
the same barber’s son or brother may be a trader, doctor, or post-office clerk. By 
the associations surrounding their traditional occupations these castes are safe from 
competition, not only in their traditional occupations, but also in the modern 
extensions of those occupations. Thus for the blacksmith there is mechanic’s or 
garage services, for the washerman dry-cleaning, for the carpenter furniture-mak- 
ing and architecture. Traditional trades such as those of the goldsmith and cobbler 
combine conveniently with modern products so that factory-produced jewelry 
and shoes can be imitated and also included in the general stock of the modern 
shop. Freedom from the duties exacted by the jajmdni system and the demands of 
patrons makes their traditional skills their own property to sell to the highest 
bidder, to develop along modern lines or to relinquish in favor of a profession 
or of commerce. 

We see, then, that as a result of various factors hereditary specialization 
together with hierarchical organization sinks into the background in East Africa. 
The third of Bouglé’s elements remains to be considered. Before such a considera- 
tion we are bound to retrace our steps a little in order to understand better what 
Bouglé meant by this term. We shall, in fact, suggest an alternative formulation. 

For Bouglé the term “répulsion” connotes horror (“The disgust which Euro- 
peans inspire in Hindus has been frequently noted”). The term is not, then, used 
neutrally as in physics. He says later, pointing out how this “repulsion” is struc- 
turally reflected throughout the system: “In the eyes of the orthodox Hindu, every 
caste other than his own, whatever it may be, is in a sense impure.” * This presents 
us was a paradox. In a local hierarchy in what sense does an inferior caste regard 
an admittedly superior caste as impure? Nevertheless Bouglé is right in pointing 
out that every caste has, as it were, its core which in the physical sense of the word 
can be said to repel other castes. We might say that there is that in a caste which 
makes it what it is and not otherwise. 

In order to solve this difficulty it is profitable to examine an important, if 
secondary sense of the indigenous word for caste. In Gujerati this word is jat and 
it is used not merely for the caste to which a man belongs but also to refer to 
kinds or species of animate and inanimate objects. One may say that bullocks, for 
instance, have differently shaped horns according to their jat and place of origin 





8 Op. cit., pp. 25-26; my translation. 
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in Gujerat. The association of meaning is even more clear in horticulture. Fruit 
trees are of high or low jat. The status of a tree is evaluated according to its ability 
to provide or receive a graft. The lower is grafted on to the higher and not vice- 
versa. This in accordance with the rule of hypergamy by which it is a less 
serious violation of caste endogamy to take a bride from a lower caste than it is 
to give a bride into one. In Gujerat the association of the two broad uses of the 
word jdt is not consciously made as similar relations were made amongst ourselves 
in the Middle Ages. For indeed what we may regard as an analogy may be an 
identity for the people themselves. When people say that bullocks have jat they 
are not so much extending the human social order to the world of animals as 
drawing attention to a secondary meaning of jat as it is applied to humans, its 
reference, that is, to a distinctive quality which makes something what it is and 
not something else. This is best seen when we consider religious morality as it is 
conceived of in the world of caste. 

The all-embracing caste system attributes to every man, Indian or otherwise, a 
caste. And this is not simply the attribution of a social category but also an 
attribution of moral qualities conceived in a system of immutable differences. 
The Muslims in the village in Gujerat that I lived in, behaved to all appearances 
like the members of a Hindu caste, and like all the Hindus of the village they 
were vegetarian. However, in the course of discussions about meat-eating a com- 
mon remark was E lokoné pap na lagé, “For those people (the Muslims) it is not 
a sin.” Whether the Muslims ate meat or not was not, in that context, relevant. 
What was imputed was a right (almost an ability) to eat meat which differentiated 
the Muslims on moral grounds. In other words, in this case moral judgement is 
relative to the caste system and this may be so on other occasions in which moral 
principles common to all castes are concerned. We in the West tend all too easily 
to suppose that if abstention from an act is good then the act itself must be bad. 
In the hierarchy of castes one caste may certainly raise its status by abstaining from 
certain practices but while it continues to practice them it is not judged. Conduct 
which in oneself or in a caste-fellow would be lowering is natural to low people. 
The general situation was summed up best by Hegel many years ago: 

If . . . we say that courage is a virtue, the Indians on the contrary say: Courage 
is the virtue of the Kshatryas . . . human duty as such does not exist, all that exists is 
the duties of the different castes.® 

To return to the problem which Bouglé’s observation poses. The secondary or, I 
would say, underlying meaning of jat teaches us to distinguish between the quality 


9 G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte (edition by Briinstade, 
Leipzig, 1907), p. 206; my translation. 
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attributed and its ethical or religious connotation. A caste may eat meat because 
it is its habit to do so; in a Brahmanic hierarchical society this habit is low. Al- 
though in the ordinary functioning of Hindu society these two statements do not 
appear clearly distinguished, analysis shows them to be distinct. Bouglé’s term 
“reciprocal repulsion,” to the extent that it fails to distinguish these two aspects 
of the one phenomenon, creates a false problem. If the sense of generic difference 
contained in the word jat is fused together with the ritual implications of such 
differences in a hierarchical society we are inevitably faced with the paradox that 
a caste can acknowledge the superior purity of another caste while at the same 
time regarding it as impure. It is as though we were, more superficially, to fuse 
generic differences with judgements of morality and so confront ourselves with a 
false problem of moral relativity. This being so, it seems profitable to find some 
term which is neutral in its expression to refer to this recognition in the caste 
system of inherent differences which, apart from hierarchical considerations of 
ritual purity, make a caste as it is and not otherwise. Here again we must acknowl- 
edge a debt to Hegel’s acute perception: “. . . the principle of Hindu religion is 
the manifestation (Hervortreten) of difference.” *° This, in fact, is in accordance 
with Bouglé’s own observations if not with his analysis: 


The Brahmanic theory tries in vain to conceal an essential multiplicity. The caste 
system has divided Hindu society into a considerable number of small, mutually 
opposed societies." 


The difficulty that we may experience in appreciating the force of Hegel’s 
remark as far as the facts of Hindu society are concerned is due to what one might 
almost call the “psychology of hierarchy.” Bouglé draws our attention to this in 
the course of making an important point. Discussing the discrepancy between the 
formal hierarchy of Brahmanic theory and the constant disputes over precedence 
between actual castes, he say that these quarrels “prove to what a point the different 
members of Hindu society are penetrated by the idea that they ought to be hier- 
archically organized.”** When a caste raises, or attempts to raise its status by 
abandoning certain practices and imitating others of a higher caste this procedure 
does not make it equal to that other caste any more than it makes it “like” it. The 
potentialities of the Brahmanic model are inexhaustible, and there always remains 
some point upon which the superior caste can affirm its superiority in the local 
hierarchy and so its difference. Even in India one may find cases where the concern 





10 Hegel, op. cit., p. 217. I am grateful to L. Dumont who several years ago drew my 
attention to this passage and to its implications. 
11 Bouglé, op. cit., p. 32. 12 Idem, p. 25; my italics. 
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with difference is not entirely concealed by ideas of superior purity. In 1954 a 
Mysore caste dispute was reported in one of the Indian national papers. This 
caste had divided into two endogamous sub-castes (or castes) as a result of a 
quarrel over the installation of running water in some villages and not in others. 
Those that had running water claimed that in future they would not give their 
daughters into those villages where they would have to carry water pots on their 
heads. This was not in itself a solution of marriage ties but the villages thus 
discriminated against reacted against this attempt to impose hypergamy by assert- 
ing their right to be different and so brought about the division. This case throws 
light upon the innumerable divisions of castes. Those whom outsiders class to- 
gether as “like” divide themselves according to their differences. Thus potters are 
divided according to the articles they make — pipes, pots, hookahs or bricks. An 
even clearer example of the “psychology of hierarchy” may be taken from Gujerat. 
I asked an Auvditch Brahman what he considered to be the position of the Anavil 
Brahmans of Surat, farther south. He replied that his own caste was superior and 
that the fathers in his caste found wives for their sons among the Anavils but 
refused to give the latter their daughters in marriage. This claim might in fact 
be reversed by an Anavil, but the main point is that there is no record of marriage 
between these two Brahman castes at all. What my Auvditch informant was afirm- 
ing was difference, but he affirmed it in the only way possible, that is to say in 
terms of hierarchy. 

To return to East Africa, as we have seen the castes there are unable to take 
cognizance of each other in terms of hierarchy or of occupation, and it is in this 
situation that they can be said to exist by virtue of their differences. This is re- 
flected in every-day speech and anecdote. The story is told in Zanzibar of a 
Bhattia who, in a court case, denied that he was a Hindu. The magistrate pressed 
the point and the Bhattia finally replied that the members of his caste were “other 
than Hindu.” Men praise or blame members of other castes, not in terms of some 
common ideal of conduct (such as in India the Brahmanic model might provide) , 
but by referring to some characteristic of that other caste, either of its culture 
or of its history.** One would be told, for instance, that this or that dish was a 
specialty of Patidar cooking. Another caste might be said to be musical, another 
more intelligent and educated. Conversely the traits which have been praised in 





13 My field-work started in East Africa before I had had experience of the fuily articulated 
caste system. It was an initial and naive attempt to establish some sort of rarking as I supposed 
should exist that revealed the variety and contradictory nature of these characterizations. Even 
after I had abandoned the attempt I was constantly struck by their gratuitous frequency and the 
facility with which they were made. 
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one context may be condemned in another. The cooking which was praised is now 
said to be over-spiced or too oily. Intelligence becomes being over-wise (or “one- 
and-a-half wise,” as the Gujerati has it) ; education becomes the object of mockery 
or is associated with conceit. A caste commonly described as “progressive” may be 
accused of excessive imitation of Western forms while another caste usually 
respected for “orthodoxy” is blamed for being backward in certain circumstances. 

This aspect of caste in East Africa is best observed, as one would expect, in the 
generation of the young men who were born there. This generation of the recently 
married or about to be married, was divided into age-groups, cutting across caste, 
while it was at school. Having left school it begins to divide again, but this time 
into caste coteries. These new divisions become more observable as the life of 
school with its artificial divisions into classes and sports-teams recedes. If I com- 
pare the groups of friends which I observed in 1951 with the groupings of 1954 
the same feature is marked at every point. The ties of biological generation were 
loosened and caste sympathies were reafirmed. Young men of the same caste who 
had not previously shown great interest in each other now began to form their own 
groups for passing the evenings or, among the slightly older, for commercial ven- 
tures. In each case there was no conscious withdrawal from old friends but only 
a vague and undefined discontent with their company. The new groupings express 
their sense of their internal homogeneity even in jokes and petty common interests. 
The caste-based gossip and affairs of the adult world are beginning to affect them. 
In the nature of the case it is difficult to generalize in this matter, and the situation 
is perhaps best conveyed through the remarks of an informant. He was a young 
man of thirty who had in his youth been a partisan of Gandhi and his ideas of 
social reform. He had on several occasions ruined his father’s plans for his mar- 
riage by his declared intention of marrying out of his caste and by his insistence 
upon making friends with Muslim and English women. Finally, however, he had 
submitted to his father’s authority and had been married to a girl of his own caste. 
He now laughed at his youthful attitudes to caste endogamy and very intelligently 
pointed out the satisfactions of an orthodox marriage. His wife prepared for him 
the food he was used to since childhood; about the house she acted as his mother 
had done; and in general their life together was based upon a whole body of tacit 
assumptions which they both inherited from the same cultural tradition. He con- 
cluded his account with the apparently trivial observation: 


In our caste when a woman serves rice the spoon should not touch the tli (metal 
eating dish). Even if the rice sticks to the spoon she strikes her wrist with the other 
hand so that the rice falls. In other castes the woman would tap the spoon on the dish, 
and just imagine having to hear that every day of my life! 
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Bouglé’s definition is then seen to serve in East Africa once the third of the 
characteristics which he specifies has been more closely understood. It is indeed a 
testimony to his method that it should assist us to characterize the relations between 
castes in foreign conditions. We see in East Africa that it is the systematic recog- 
nition of difference which is most apparent. Systematic because castes exist and 
are like each other in being different. 

In the traditional setting in India such a system of difference exists within the 
orthodox framework, whether this be acknowledged or repudiated. Indeed, from 
our point of view, conscious repudiation of orthodox ideas brings them to the front 
of social consciousness. In modern India this system of diversity exists over against 
the declared homogeneity of the Indian Republic. The differences between castes 
exist no longer in a ritual framework but in a political one based upon the quality 
of being similar by being Indian.** “Casteism,” as it is called, is conceived of as a 
menace precisely because it constitutes a threat to political unity. We might char- 
acterize the change as being that from Hindu to Indian castes, the change from 
a religious to a secular political universe. 


I 
Deprived of their religious context castes take cognizance of each other in 


terms of difference. If we continue to regard this East African situation as being 
typical of certain aspects of modern Indian society, as I think we may, we can 
say not only that castes have emancipated themselves from religion but also that 
religion has emancipated itself from caste. Hinduism — the very word is a rela- 
tively modern creation — as an Indian religion belongs to a period of change, 
and some discussion of its characteristics is relevant to an understanding of modern 
India. Before embarking on such a characterization it should be emphasized that 
in so complex a matter one cannot propose to offer conclusions but rather suggest 
tentatively the lines along which a fuller analysis might run. Secondly, in order 
to avoid the historic and orthodox implications of the word Hinduism we shall 
employ the term Neo-Hinduism to refer to modern religious developments in 
India. 

Neo-Hinduism is of its nature difficult to define; it has neither organization 
nor dogma. It is the product of reformers over the last one hundred and fifty years 
in opposition to Islam and Christianity and also to the limiting bonds of caste. 
A distinctive feature, however, is the repeated claim that it is a universal creed 





14 In distinguishing between traditional and modern India I am distinguishing between the 
village and the city and so referring back to the contradiction with which I opened this paper. 
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englobing all the truths contained in the other world religions.*® All religions, 
we are told, are true. But the self-conscious apologist, faced with major obstacles 
to this thesis — for instance, with the claims made for the Prophet Mahommad — 
avoids the difference by claiming that the Prophet was misunderstood by his fol- 
lowers. In Africa, as at the less conscious and educated level in modern India, such 
contradictions are spoken of as being of a kind with the relativities of castes. All 
religions are true but each is suited for the people who practise it. 

Let us consider, for example, the doctrine of transmigration. Although this is 
formally preached by many apologists, it is less insisted upon than it was in the 
past. On the contrary greater emphasis is laid on the doctrine, for which equally 
traditional sanction may be found, that a man is able through devotion (bhakti) 
to achieve the divine in the course of one life only, without transmigration. A 
modern apologist discussing transmigration may say that it justifies the caste sys- 
tem morally in the sense that a man of low caste may in another life occupy a 
higher rank.’ We may, however, see a deeper sociological connection. The indi- 
vidual cannot achieve the divine without first transcending the illusion of the world 
which includes the illusion of caste. A rare ascetic may tear himself from the 
world in his lifetime but the average man cannot find deliverance except by a 
series of incarnations through the system. In transcending the parts he transcends 
the whole. It is significant that in the traditional teaching vegetable and inanimate 
species were included in this series. That is to say, that a man who freed himself 
from the world had to free himself from the entire world (not merely the world 
of men) by transmigration through the hierarchy of being. 

In modern Indian society where the idea of hierarchy is weakened, deliverance 
is not seen as demanding this transmigration, but the new awareness of difference 
raises new complications. When we speak of the relativity of the caste system this 
is an observation made from the outside. It is not formulated by the people them- 
selves, and thus the awareness of religious differences remains dormant until the 
disappearance of hierarchy awakens it. Once discrepancies between religions are 
no longer ratified by the hierarchy of caste the problem of reconciling them in 
some way presents itself. If a man of one caste is able to achieve the divine in the 
course of one life, what then of those others with whom he is one in opposition 
to the rest of the world? What is the religious standing of those other Indians 
with whom he has been brought together by nationalism? The conclusion must 
be that the differences of practice and belief between one caste and another and 





15 Not formally, however, as in Theosophy. Neo-Hinduism is an attitude rather than a 
creed. See S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society (London: Allen and Unwin, 1947), p. 43. 
16 An argument I have heard used with effect in village politics. 
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even between any caste and a Christian or Islamic sect, are no longer the differences 
proper to the various levels of a divinely ordained plan but are in fact illusions 
which do not prevent the meaning or intention of such rites and practices from 
being fundamentally the same.’* 

If all religions are the same, as the teaching of Neo-Hinduism concludes, 
and their specificities are illusory then the corollary of this proposition is that no 
religions exist. All that remains is the idea of religion without formal content. The 
modern Hindu, unable to accept religious differences, finds himself, then, in 
accordance with Sankara’s view of “differenceless monism.”** 


InstrTUTE oF SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY 
University or Oxrorp 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND 





17 It is of considerable interest to note that a long line of Indian philosophers was much 
concerned with difference (bheda). Put very simply, the problem was that of the relation between 
Brahm, unity and reality, on the one side and the individual (jiva), difference, and illusion (maya) 
on the other. “The supposition of the adherents of the Sankara school is that there is no intrinsic 
difference among the selves, and that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the 
immediately influencing entity, the minds . . . which is reflected in the selves and produces a 
seeming difference in the nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists” 
(Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, passim et vol. 4, p. 179). 

18 Ibid. 





POLITICAL ORGANIZATION AND LAND TENURE 
AMONG THE NORTHEASTERN INDIANS, 1600-1830* 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS PAPER has two aims, one specific and one general: (1) specifically, to 

describe some aspects of the systems of political organization and land tenure 
characteristic of the Indian tribes of the northeastern United States during the 
pre-reservation period; and (2) generally, to make some contribution to the further 
development of concepts and theory suitable for the study of primitive political 
organization. 

Political organization may be defined as that cultural process by which effective 
decisions are made concerning the behavior of a territorially definable group. 
Group membership is based on the criterion of common residence rather than on 
common kinship; thus political decisions are relevant to a community rather than 
to a specific kin-group. In the case where the boundaries of a community coincide 
with those of a kin-group, the kinship system may be a political system. Political or- 
ganization may similarly more or less overlap religious organization. 

In spite of its central importance in the ways of men, the study of political 
organization has been relatively neglected by anthropologists, and has only recently 
been receiving close attention. This relative neglect of political studies by anthro- 
pologists is traceable to a complex of prejudices and limitations of opportunity. 
The study of primitive political organization has been greatly retarded by the 
ethnocentric notion (strangely shared by many ethnological sophisticates in the 
recent past) that “primitive” societies, because they are not organized like Euro- 
pean “states,” have no political organization worthy of the name. The comple- 
mentary estimation of kinship as the organizing principle of primitive life, and the 
increasing complexity and fashionableness of kinship system studies, has further 
reduced the interest of anthropologists in political organization. Still further, an- 
thropologists have rarely been in a position to observe primitive political organiza- 
tion. Most field anthropologists are White and have by and large been in the busi- 
ness of studying captive colored populations: peoples of colonial status, reservation 
Indians, pacified and protected “natives,” displaced persons — in general, groups 

* This paper was read in abbreviated form at a meeting of the Fifth International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, Philadelphia, September 1956. 
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whose political institutions have been systematically attacked and either destroyed 
or driven underground. And anyway, in many field situations (including field 
studies in non-primitive societies) it is much easier to inquire about an informant’s 
“private” affairs (such as childhood, sex, and marriage) than about his experiences 
in political transactions, which involve his participation in decisions affecting the 
community. Paradoxically, only too often the private is public and the public, 
private, to scientific inquiry. And finally, it is obvious that substantial information 
about primitive (as opposed to reservation or colonial) political organization must 
come largely from historical documents written at a time when the peoples con- 
cerned were making decisions which intimately affected literate observers. Yet 
such documents come to light, on the average, somewhere from one to three genera- 
tions after the events they describe, and anthropologists have only recently learned 
to accept the library as a place where research can be done. For all these reasons, 
we are only now beginning to be able to focus attention on the subject of primitive 
political organization. 

The source materials employed in this study have been gathered during the 
past fifteen years, partly in the course of work on other ethnohistorical problems 
in the area, and partly in the course of research on behalf of several legal firms 
representing Indian tribes in this northeastern agricultural area before the Indian 
Claims Commission.’ These sources consist largely of historical accounts of ob- 
served Indian behavior rather than inference from archaeological remains or the of- 
ten sentimental and argumentative recollections of reservation-bound informants. 
Such accounts are contained in the journals, memoirs, and letters of explorers like 
La Salle, Gist, Lewis and Clark, and Pike; of fur traders like Nicholas Perrot, 
Le Sueur, George Croghan, and Auguste Chouteau; of Indian agents and govern- 
ment officials like Conrad Weiser, Sir William Johnson, William Penn, Cadillac, 
William Henry Harrison, William Clark, Lawrence Taliaferro, and Thomas For- 
syth; of “captives” like Mary Jemison and John Tanner; of missionaries (Jesuits, 
Moravians, Quakers, and many others) ; and of military men like Colonel Bouquet, 
General Sullivan and his troops, George Rogers Clark, and “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne. The texts of, and the journals kept at, treaties between Whites and 
Indians contain not only the comments and observations of Whites, but statements 





1 The writer was engaged in 1952 by the late Felix Cohen, of the Washington office of 
Riegelman, Strasser, Schwarz, and Spiegelberg, to make studies, with a view to ultimate testimony, 
of the several tribes of the old Northwest Territory, and adjacent parts. Attorneys for the Six 
Nations, -Delaware, Shawnee, Illinois, Miami, Sac and Fox, Iowa, Kickapoo, Potawatomi, and 
Ottawa, collectively constituted the so-called Joint Efforts Group. I wish to express my appreciation 
to several scholars who at one time or another have participated in this research, particularly to my 
assistant, Mrs. Michael Kane. 
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obtained, usually through reasonably competent interpreters, of Indians them- 
selves. If a large enough quantity of this material is collected, pattern is discernible 
in repetition; the exhaustive analysis of one or two documents, however scholarly, 
is rarely sufficient to demonstrate convincingly that a reported action was cus- 
tomary or a specific utterance really described tribal custom. 


GENERAL CONCEPTS OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN THE NORTHEAST 


The northeastern agricultural area may be defined roughly, for the purposes of 
this paper, as lying south of the Great Lakes-St Lawrence water system and north 
of the lower Missouri-Ohio-Monongahela-Potomac line, from the Great Plains 
eastward to the Atlantic. North of this area the Indian populations were, with 
few exceptions, non-agricultural hunters; west of it, they practiced (at least in late 
historic times) a highly specialized type of buffalo economy. The northern portions 
of the population, in present Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, tended to 
depend on wild rice as a functional alternative to agriculture. The ethnic groups 
living in or using this northeastern agricultural area in the period 1600-1830 in- 
clude the sedentary prairie people (Omaha, Oto, Missouria, Kansas, Osage) , the 
Sac and Fox, Iowa, Illinois (Peoria, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, Tamaroa, Michigamea, 
et al.), Winnebago, Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Kickapoo, Mascouten, Me- 
nominee, Dakota Siouans (Moingwena, Wahpecute, Sisseton, Wahpeton, 
Mdewakanton, Yancton, Yanctonai, and Teton), Shawnee, Delaware, Five Na- 
tions (Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca), Huron, Susquehan- 
nock, Mahican, a number of smaller Algonkian peoples along the Atlantic coast, 
and several little known Siouan and Iroquoian tribes of the Ohio valley. I have 
not examined the data on the Southeast (also an agricultural area) sufficiently to 
wish to comment at this time, except to say that in general it probably resembled 
the northeastern agricultural region rather closely in political and land tenure 
concepts and usages. 

This suggested culture area does not exactly correspond to any of the various 
published culture areas, chiefly because the criteria employed in its definition are 
only two: the practice of agriculture, and the existence of what may be called a 
“culture area organization” of a basically political nature which excluded peoples 
north, west, and south who might on the basis of a larger group of traits join in 
constituting a larger whole.” 

Within the northeastern area, the following concepts, arranged in descending 
order of inclusivenss, may be isolated as the foci for analysis of political structures: 





2 Cf. Wissler, 1922; Kroeber, 1939; Johnson, 1946. 
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(1) the culture area itself; (2) the ethnic confederacy; (3) the diplomatic confed- 
eracy ot alliance; (4) the tribe; (5) the band or community. 

Let us discuss first the tribe. A tribe, in a political sense, is a group possessed of 
a name, a territory, and a group decision-making mechanism; it usually (but not 
invariably) acts independently and as a unit in matters of inter-group relations, 
such as war, migration, alliance, treaty, and land-cession. A tribe may consist of 
one or more communities. Community refers to that group which during some p:.rt 
of the year resides in a single village or agricultural settlement. This use of the 
word tribe is to be distinguished carefully from its looser, but common, employ- 
ment to denote any ethnically distinguishable group (“nation,” to use Kroeber’s 
term) , which may consist of several autonomous or completely independent politi- 
cal units (although ethnic and political boundaries in some cases do coincide) .* 

Tribes, as I have defined them above, lived on, used, and laid claim to virtually 
all of the northeastern agricultural area during the time from early contact in the 
seventeenth century to the reservation period, which began late in the eighteenth. 
Tribes varied considerably in size and extent of territory, but not erratically: with 
few exceptions, tribal population (in the sense of political tribe as defined above) 
ranged between 200 and 6,000 persons; very few tribes had more than 3,000 souls. 
Tribal area ranged (with a rough correlation between population and area) from 
perhaps 500 square miles as a virtual minimum to about 20,000 square miles as a 
maximum. Tribes smaller in numbers or area courted extinction in war, plague, or 
natural disaster like drought or exhaustion of game supply; larger in number or 
area, the tribe (limited in political organization to advice-and-consensus methods 
of achieving agreement and action, forced to depend on relatively slow communica- 
tion and transport procedures) tended to split into several ethnically related but 
autonomous (or even, rarely, mutually hostile) tribes. 

The patterns of intra-tribal political organization were variable but generally 
similar. There was usually one major summer agricultural settlement, at which 
a council met, treaties were held, much of the trade was conducted, and major reli- 
gious rituals were performed; in addition to this, there were usually also several 
smaller villages. The summer population of a settlement might be as high as 2,000 
or 3,000 persons. The council included representatives of all, or certain, of the var- 
ious sibs represented in the tribe. (A few ethnic groups, like Dakota Siouans, 
apparently were sibless. Here the council was replaced functionally by a semi- 
hereditary chieftainship and the soldier’s lodge.) There were several specialized 
roles recognized by the council, particularly that of the speaker, who, while not (in 


3 Cf. discussions of the political as opposed to ethnic definition of “tribe” in Kroeber, 1955, 
and Manners, 1957. Kroeber refers to the smaller, one-community tribes as “tribelets.” 
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many instances) a member of the council himself, acted as a kind of prime minister, 
subject always to the will of the council, but capable of molding that will by his 
own eloquence and wisdom. Perhaps an apt comparison might be to the respective 
roles of committee members and staff in our own cultural system. In some cases, 
each of the sib-chiefs had an assistant, who attended the councils and acted as 
messenger and executive; a conventional way of distinguishing between the two 
types of chief was the use of such dychotomous terms as “sachem chief” and “war 
chief” (example Iroquois). Very commonly council chiefs were proscribed from 
official participation in war affairs. The chiefs’ council might deliberate on almost 
any issue of the day, in a combination of executive, legislative, and judicial capaci- 
ties, but it had no means, other than its own moral suasion, of obtaining popular 
agreement and conformity with its recommendations. Hence, when the issue af- 
fected the whole tribe, the council could call a sort of town meeting, at which civil 
chiefs, war chiefs or “captains,” and non-chiefs alike could talk, and from which a 
consensus either was or was not reached on a course of action. Such “town meet- 
ing” councils regularly took place behind the scenes at treaties with the Whites (the 
ample records of which provide much of our information on political structure) 
where major issues like alliances, wars, and land cessions were involved. Chiefs who 
acted privately, either alone or with other chiefs, on important matters, were apt 
to have their commitments repudiated by the consensus of the tribe itself. 

American historical legendry is replete with the chronicles of famous “chiefs” 
who were not chiefs at all, in the technical sense of being council members repre- 
senting sibs. Such prominent men achieved positions of influence and responsibility 
from their eloquence, the wisdom of their advice, their skill in military tactics, their 
knowledge of protocol, and other special aptitudes. The names Tecumseh, Keo- 
cuck, Pontiac, Teedyuscung, Brant, Black Hawk, Red Jacket, and Cornplanter 
belonged, not to chiefs, but to prominent men whose influence rested on spectacular 
performance rather than chiefly status. Council chiefs, indeed, often lived in rela- 
tive obscurity from White observation because the professional orators (“speak- 
ers”) talked for the tribe in councils with the Whites (expressing however, views 
decided upon in council). Similarly, dozens of lesser “chiefs” were neither chiefs 
nor tribal leaders, but successful, self-appointed war-captains whose notoriety did 
not reflect recognized political status. Such “pine tree chiefs” and “war-captains,” 
however, from their influence with the mass of men, “the warriors” (non-chiefly 
men) and “the women,” as well as with the councilors themselves, might be able to 
act as effective individual leaders in the tribe. 

Many tribes in the area belonged to one or another of the several ethnic con- 
federacies. The existence of these confederacies has been confusing to many ob- 
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servers, who have alternately called them “tribes” and “nations.” The ethnic con- 
federacies of greatest note were: the Iroquois Confederacy (consisting of the 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, and after about 1720 Tuscarora) ; 
the Miami Confederacy (Miami proper, Wea, Eel River, and Piankeshaw) ; the 
Illinois Confederacy (in late days, Peoria, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Tamaroa, and 
Michigamea) ; the Wabanaki Confederacy (Delaware, Mahican, Wapinger, and 
some of the coastal Algonkians); the Dakota (Mdewakanton, Wahpecute, Wah- 
peton, Sisseton, Yancton, Yanctonai, and Teton); the Three Fires (Ottawa, 
Chippewa, and Potawatomi); and a number of New England groupings which 
were dispersed early by White pressure and may have been true ethnic confed- 
eracies. These ethnic confederacies varied considerably in the formality of their 
organization: the Iroquois, with their confederate council at Onondaga, were cer- 
tainly the most centralized, approximating (at least during the eighteenth century) 
a federal union; the Three Fires were probably the least well organized, being 
joined chiefly by sentiment, occasional association, and a legend of common origin. 
Ethnic confederacies, as the name implies, were composed of independent tribes 
who shared similar languages (not necessarily, however, mutually intelligible) , 
generally similar cultures, a tradition of common origin, and a sense of belonging 
together. Although all members of a confederacy did not on all occasions war, 
treat, trade, or hunt together, it was rare that the constituent tribes fought against 
one another; and an affront by an outside people to one was very likely to involve 
retaliation by several, if not all. At least in the later historic period, after 1750, 
such ethnic confederacies (certainly the Iroquois, the Illinois, the Sioux, and the 
Miami) often acted in land transactions as if a “restrictive covenant” existed 
against Whites: in other words, no member tribe would sell its land without sanc- 
tion by the other tribes; and in some cases ethnic confederacies jointly used the 
tribal territories of their constituent members. 

The historical origin of such confederacies seems, to the writer, to be most 
reasonably sought in the phenomenon of band organization within ethnic groups 
rather than in any contract among hitherto unconnected but ethnically related 
political tribes. Ethnic groups like the Delaware (before 1800), and the Chippewa, 
the Ottawa, and the Potawatomi (who in this area were the least agriculturally 
inclined) , were actually composed of politically autonomous small tribes or bands 
(Kroeber’s “tribelets”) , which possessed local identities, local territories, and local 
names. Among the ethnic groups north of the agricultural area — for instance, the 
Ojibwa, the Montagnais, and the Naskapi — political structure (such as it was) 
also resided in what are usually called “bands.” These, in the sense of the present 
discussions, are the equivalents of tribes. Let us assume that at some time before 
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contact, such an ethnic group of hunters, organized by band, achieves an agricul- 
tural economy, with the attendant consequences of stored food surpluses, a greater 
capacity for supporting special non-subsistence activities like warfare, a chiefs’ 
council, and permanent villages. As the constituent bands acquired agriculture 
and became tribes, they would need only to institutionalize their ethnic common- 
ality by intensifying already established intercommounication and by occasional 
meetings between band representatives in order to concert joint actions, for them 
to form what I have called an ethnic confederacy. This is what, I believe, lies 
behind the ethnic confederacies I have named: the hunting bands of an ethnic 
group, acquiring agriculture and increasing in population, institutionalize the 
band organization into tribes and the ethnic commonality into a confederacy. In 
other words, an ethnic group (like Montagnais) metamorphoses into an ethnic 
confederacy (like Iroquois) . Such events as the formation of the famous League of 
the Iroquois by Hiawatha and Deganawidah, allegedly a few years before or after 
contact, would appear in this view to have been dramatic revitalizations and 
further institutionalizations of already-existing ethnic confederacies.* 

Four other types of stable intertribal relationships require brief mention: 
alliances, amalgamations, adoptions, and dependencies. Alliances were specific con- 
tracts (usually symbolized by an exchange of wampum or other validating object) 
between independent tribes, without any reference to ethnic commonality, and 
usually for the purpose of meeting the threat of attack from a common enemy by 
attacking him first or by threatening to attack him if he committed an overt act 
against any member party. Some such alliances were long-lived or repeatedly 
re-established (for example, Iroquois and Miami between 1700 and 1754, and the 
Northern Confederacy between 1783 and 1816); others were of relatively brief 
duration (for example, the Iroquois and Cherokee in 1756-1760). The historical 
literature dealing with Indian affairs in the area, up to 1830, is in considerable 
part devoted to describing negotiations for, actions by, and the dissolution of these 
ad hoc alliances: Illinois joining Miami and Potawatomi to attack the Fox, the 
Wyandot joining with the Ortawa to resist the Iroquois, the Iowa and the Sac and 
Fox jointly attacking the Osage, the Sioux and Winnebago conspiring to attack 
the Sac and Fox, and so on. These alliances joined together members of separate 
ethnic confederacies, cross-cut traditional enmities, and bound together, at any 
moment in time, a variety of disparate nations. The councils which led to such 
combinations were usually conducted formally, with an exchange of wampum, the 
smoking of pipes, and the utterance of prepared speeches. Such alliances sometimes 
(particularly in the late pre-reservation period) developed into major inter-tribal 

4 The revitalization process is discussed in another paper (Wallace, 1956). 
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confederacies of a non-ethnic nature. The Northern Confederacy (withered by the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers), and Tecumseh’s abortive pan-Indian union, are the 
classic examples of this latter development. 

Sometimes alliance between two tribes became so permanent and so intimate 
that an effective amalgamation occurred. This was the case, for instance, with the 
Sac and the Fox, allies in the early part of the eighteenth century in the long war 
with the French: they gradually became so closely allied that, despite the mainte- 
nance of separate tribal councils, language, and to some extent culture, they con- 
stituted a de facto unit which was recognized to be a unit by other tribes and by 
White officials. Similar amalgamations included the union of the Huron and the 
Tobacco Nation, after the flight from Huronia, during the seventeenth century; 
the combination of Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi along the Illinois River; 
the Mascouten-Wea nexus along the Wabash; and the Oto-Missouria combine on 
the Missouri. Such amalgamations varied in degree of blending, the Sac and Fox 
for instance preserving their respective identities within the union, while in other 
cases the distinctions eventually broke down and the larger group eventually came 
to absorb the smaller. Amalgamations were especially likely to occur within an 
ethnic confederacy when declining population in one tribe led it gradually to a 
merger with a larger survivor. Thus early observers often mention many more con- 
stituent tribes in an ethnic confederacy than later reporters do. It is occasionally 
demonstrable that a specific amalgamation has taken place, and the presumption 
is that many “extinct” tribes actually survived in amalgamation with others. 

Adoptions were also a common fate of “annihilated” peoples. The Iroquoian 
tribes, for instance, adopted whole villages of captive Hurons.® Such group adop- 
tions stood half-way between a kinship and a political action: the adoption of an 
individual person was a prerogative of the kinship system, but if a whole group 
of people from another tribe were adopted, they did not always receive new clan 
and lineage designations. Group adoptions were important, on occasion, for recoup- 
ing population after war or epidemic. The adopted group, however, lost its political 
independence, and participated in group decision-making henceforth through the 
political institutions of the adopting tribe. 

But perhaps the most difficult to understand are the dependency or satellite 
relationships. Sometimes, as with the Iroquois, a clear native theory existed: the 
land of a conquered people passed under the control of the League, and tribes 
living on the land (either conquered tribes or others invited into the area by the 
League) while they occupied the territory, were expected to acknowledge the lead- 
ership of the Iroquois in major matters of trade, war, and diplomacy. Theoreti- 


5 Fenton, 1940. 
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cally, such dependent tribes could be turned off if they misbehaved; but in practice, 
this was difficult to do. At one time or another, the Mahican, Delaware, Shawnee, 
Susquehannock, Wyandot, Mississauga (a Chippewa band), and several other 
tribes, stood in this dependency relationship to the Six Nations. For a time, some 
of the Delaware and Mahican were dependents of Piankeshaw, and later a large 
proportion of them, together with Nanticocke and Conoy, were invited to live on 
the waters of the White River in Indiana as dependents of the Miami Confederacy. 
The quid pro quo in these dependency relationships seems to have been, in general, 
the privilege of using and co-owning a piece of territory, in return for accepting 
the political leadership and “protection” of the dominant tribe. 

Before leaving the subject of intertribal relations, it may be worth while to 
point briefly to three other phenomena of relevance: tribal splitting, intertribal 
trade relationships, and war. Large tribes on occasion divided faction-wise over 
important issues, or spread out over such a large area that internal communication 
was inadequate to maintain unity. Thus between contact and 1830 the prosperous 
Osage can be observed in the process of splitting first into two, and then into three 
groups which functioned as separate (and not always friendly) tribes; the Mingo 
(Ohio valley Iroquois) can be observed gradually and abortively assuming, be- 
cause of their distance from home, independent tribal status within the Iroquois 
confederacy; the Sac and Fox of the Missouri, originally the pro-American faction 
during the War of 1812, gradually swung clear from the rest of the Sac and Fox 
nation between 1812 and 1837. The ultimate result of such secessions was two 
tribes where there had been one. 

Intertribal trade relations deserve more study than they have been given, al- 
though the data would be difficult to gather. As far as the historic fur trade is 
concerned, there were apparently very complex intertribal arrangements, some 
tribes functioning as fur-producers, others as middlemen (transporting furs, bar- 
gaining, levying toll on travelers, and sharing the profits with the producer). The 
great conflict between the Huron and the Iroquois has been explained as a contest 
over whether the Iroquois were to share the role of middlemen. The Fox for a time 
served as middlemen, in part because they controlled the Fox-Wisconsin portage; 
the French found it necessary to wage a long and bloody war to break their grip. 
The Iowa, astride the trader’s road from the upper Missouri to the upper Missis- 
sippi, for a time were middlemen to the tribes farther west. A special relationship 
developed between the Wyandot and the Ottawa, in connection with the fur trade 
at Michilimackinac and Detroit: the Wyandots produced the food surplus, the 
Ottawa provided the canoes and canoemen, together they acted as middlemen. It 


would be interesting to investigate how other trade articles than furs — for in- 
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stance, flint materials, catlinite, paint minerals, shells, and beads — were exchanged 
during the pre-contact and early contact period, and to know whether there were 
pre- or early-contact analogues of the Prairie du Chien emporium of the early 
nineteenth century, where a dozen or more tribes met each year in council, on a 
sort of neutral ground, to trade and to discuss common commercial problems. 
Warfare within the northeastern agricultural area tended to be both chronic 
and systematic. Just as certain tribes repeatedly found themselves in alliance, both 
within and outside of ethnic confederate limits, so other tribes remained chronic 
enemies over decades and even generations. Thus the Iroquois carried on inter- 
mittent warfare with a number of peoples, both within and without the area: with 
the Huron and Susquehannock, and their allies, for thirty or forty years in the 
seventeenth century, until their conquest; with the Ottawa, for nearly a hundred 
years; with the Cherokee and Catawba (outside of the area) for generations. The 
Iroquois wars with the Huron and Ottawa were largely involved with competition 
for the middleman’s role in the trade between the French and the western Indians; 
but the wars with the southern Indians were apparently divorced of economic con- 
siderations, the mechanism being the revenge motif — the obligation to kill or cap- 
ture, for adoption or torture, members of a tribe who had killed one’s own kin. The 
Illinois during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries carried on a desultory 
war with the Pawnee. The Osage were traditional enemies of the Potawatomi, Sac 
and Fox, and Kickapoo. The Sioux and the Chippewa carried on a perpetual fron- 
tier struggle, which was apparently responsible for the gradual drift westward of 
the Siouan tribes during the eighteenth century. After about 1786, the Sac and 
Fox likewise became traditional enemies of the Sioux. During the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the Illinois were under constant attack by a combination of 
Potawatomi, Sac and Fox, Kickapoo, and Sioux. While these chronic struggles in 
some cases did result in the conquest of territory and the drastic reduction of a 
tribe’s population, they usually went on for such a long time that they can be 
regarded as part of a system rather than as an interruption of normal intertribal 
relationships. The antiquity of such chronic wars is impossible to calculate. It can 
be argued that French, British, and other traders fomented strife by encouraging 
the tribes in their commercial alliance to attack others not so related, or less 
directly by inducing cultural changes which made wars of conquest economically 
necessary for populations unable to produce or acquire by barter sufficient furs 
to purchase needed goods. On the other hand, it can be argued that in spite of the 
obvious economic competition, what continued to impel warriors to war remained 
the issue of blood revenge, and there being no reason to suppose that this function 
of kinship systems is not pre-Columbian, there probably were chronic wars long 
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before the fur trade came along. In such a view, the fur trade simply provided 
new occasions for the incidents which led to war.® 

There is not space to deal here in detail with the two extremes of this con- 
tinuum of political structures: the tribe, community and band, and the culture 
area itself, bound together by a complex network of alliances, trade, and wars. 
Nor can we devote more space to important political processes such as chronic war, 
treaty protocol, economic determinants on the intertribal level, factions, the politi- 
cal role of special interest groups, the maintenance of policy over time on an 
intratribal level, and the relationship between kinship structure and political struc- 
ture. Let us move on instead to a consideration of the principles of land tenure, 
which (since the political concept is rooted in a territorial base) underly the 
political system outlined above. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LAND TENURE IN THE NORTHEAST 


The basic principle of land tenure among the peoples of the northeastern 
agricultural area, as appears from contemporary descriptions of their behavior, was 
that the tribe had exclusive ownership (i.e. use, control, and claim both asserted 
and recognized) of a tract of land bounded by natural features such as rivers, 


lakes, and watershed lines. Occasionally the limits of territory were measured or 
described by lines of sight, by surveyed lines (in the latter part of the period), 
or by time measures (e.g., “the distance a man can walk in a day and a half”). 
Within this tribal tract lay the village or villages of the tribe, with adjacent corn 
gardens, and the hunting grounds, which usually lay up river courses from the 
village areas. Hunting grounds were as definitely a part of tribal territory as 
village areas." Within the tribal territory, rules of subdivision and usage were 





6 The study of warfare in this culture area requires more extensive analysis. See Hunt, 1940; 
Smith, 1951; Snyderman, 1948; Hadlock, 1947; P. A. Ww. Wallace, 1945; Wallace, 1949; Peck- 
ham, 1947. The way in which economic and revenge motifs were integrated, and the relationship 
between private obligation and public duty in regard to war, are too complex to detail here. 

7 There can be no question that this cultural principle was recognized during the period 
from contact to 1830 by the tribes in this area. The writer has heard and read anthropologists 
who have appeared before the Indian Claims Commission argue certain alternative hypotheses: 
the so-called “nuclear area” theory, which posits the village as the center of ownership, and con- 
templates a region of weaker ownership surrounding the village which peters out in an intertribal 
no-man’s-land at about eighty miles; the “acculturation theory,” which argues that the concept of 
boundable tribal territories was not pre-Columbian but reflects Indian adoption of European con- 
cepts of land tenure; and the “common hunting ground” theory, which regards much of the 
available hunting area as an unowned game range into which any tribe’s hunters could penetrate. 
The nuclear area theory, in this region, has no evidential support whatever; it is an armchair 
hypothesis and its attribution to any Indian tribe as a culture trait is purely speculative. The 
acculturation theory is, by the nature of the case, impossible to prove (the evidence which pre-dates 
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variable. Among the Delaware and perhaps other Algonkian coastal tribes, there 
seems to have been a definite principle of individual or kin ownership in severalty 
similar to the family hunting ground system of the northern Algonkians.* Among 
at least some other tribes (e.g. Sac and Fox) there was no ownership in severalty 
of hunting areas, but the tribal council allotted or agreed upon the areas used 
during a season by smaller groups. Among still others, it is probable that the indi- 
vidual hunter was normally free to hunt where he liked on tribal territory. 
Although it is theoretically possible that there were unowned tracts (unused, un- 
controlled, and unclaimed), no clear reference to a specific region of this kind 
within the northeastern agricultural area occurs in my notes, and there were no 
“common hunting grounds” where members of any tribe might enter and hunt at 
will. There were areas of joint use by specific tribes (to the exclusion of others) 
related by alliance, amalgamation or dependency, and members of one tribe could 
be given permission by another to hunt and live temporarily on their lands; such 
jointly used areas are sometimes mistakenly labelled “common hunting grounds.” 

Let us examine some of the evidence on which the foregoing generalizations 


contact is archaeological, and potsherd distributions cannot be adduced as evidence for concepts of 
land tenure). Actually, the earliest data tend to support the view that bounded territories were 
pre-contact phenomena (see for example Biard’s relation of 1616, in Kenton, 1927, vol. 1, pp. 
36-37). It is only in very late historic times that Indian spokesmen, like the members of the 
Northwest Confederacy, Tecumseh, and several of the speakers at the 1825 Treaty at Prairie du 
Chien, begin to assert pan-Indian concepts of land tenure, for the obvious and sometimes avowed 
purpose of forestalling disastrous land cessions by requiring unanimous agreement to any sale by 
a large group of allied tribes. The acculturation theory has a further difficulty: it is by no means 
certain that the concepts of land tenure entertained by those Europeans with whom Indians had 
most contact — i.e., soldiers, traders, government officials, hunters, and frontier settlers — would 
have emphasized the bounded territory principle. One needs to consider that to many Europeans, 
the bulk of a tribe’s territory was hunting ground; and lands used or usable for the hunt have a 
special status in European and American real estate custom and law. Even today, unposted private 
lands in this country may be hunted over by persons having no ownership title to the land itself. 
To the frontiersman and to some traders, interest and cultural expectation alike might well coin- 
cide in minimizing tribal rights to bounded tracts largely used for hunting and trapping: they 
were “only hunting grounds.” Furthermore, the whole question of acculturation is meaningful 
only from an historical standpoint: whatever the source of a culture element, if it is a functional 
aspect of culture at a given date, it is as much a cultural property of a society as some earlier and 
perhaps abandoned custom. As for the common hunting ground theory, one must recognize that 
in the latter part of our period, there were Indian advocates for such a concept of land tenure. 
There were also at all periods many explicit arrangements between two or more tribes for the use 
of a particular tract. Such a usage is not evidence of an open range, however, but rather of the 
reverse. Evidence in support of a common hunting ground view is drawn either from the latter-day 
Indian patriot, attempting to prevent sales of land to Whites (or to deny the validity of sales by 
sentimental language about the sacredness and unsalability of land), or from data collected over 
a long time period and jumbled together so that successive tribal occupancies are superimposed and 
look, if mapped, as if they were simultaneous. 
8 Vide Wallace, 1947; Cooper, 1938; Speck and Eiseley, 1939. 
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are based. Loskiel, in his history of the Moravian missions, written from his read- 
ing of eighteenth-century field observers like Heckewelder and Zeisberger, com- 
mented (particularly apropos of the Iroquois, Shawnee, and Delaware in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio) : 


They mark the boundaries of their different territories chiefly by mountains, lakes, 
rivers and brooks and if possible, in a strait line. . . . 

Each nation is careful to ascertain its own district and will suffer no encroachments 
on account of hunting.® 


A Cayuga (Iroquois) chief, speaking at a land cession council in 1789, said: 


Our ancestors had certain Marks, each Tribe had a certain Boundary or Line they 
called their own, of the Land the Great Spirit gave them.'® 


Such “lines,” while not measured with the precision of surveying instruments, were 
even on plain and level country without close landmarks defined rather sharply by 
time-measures. Camerhof and Zeisberger, visiting the Seneca in 1750, found the 
Seneca-boundary about a half-day’s walk west of the Cayuga village at the head 
of Seneca Lake." In 1762, Richard Peters (who had been in intimate correspond- 
ence with Conrad Weiser and Sir William Johnson) and Benjamin Chew, both 
of Pennsylvania, prepared an analysis of the Delaware system of land tenure. At 
this time, the Delaware tribe (political unit) was the single community; the Dela- 
ware “nation” was a somewhat diffuse ethnic group, analogous to an ethnic con- 
federacy (but later, after migration to Indiana, the Delaware reorganized 
themselves as one tribe) . Peters and Chew wrote to Sir William Johnson: 


To you Sir, who are so well acquainted with Indian Affairs & their Policy and rude 
forms of Government, it is scarce necessary to premise that altho’ in the several Parts 
of this Continent which they inhabit and possess, they are divided into Nations, yet 
each Nation is again subdivided into Tribes, every one of which, from Time imme- 
morial have claimed and enjoyed by common Consent certain Tracts of Land, which 
are — or circumscribed by Rivers, Creeks, Mountains, or other natural Land 
Marks. 


Descriptions of their own territories by tribal spokesmen, and allusions by 
White informants to the territories of the tribes they knew, often were couched 





9 Loskiel, 1794, pp. 30, 129. 

10 Hough, 1861, vol. 1, pp. 274-280. 

11 Beauchamp, 1916, pp. 67-84. 

12 Quoted in Wallace, 1947, p. 12; original source HSP, Dreer Collection, Peters and Chew 


to Johnson, 24 June, 1762. 
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in the form of statements of boundary. A recitation of all such allusions would 
be extremely tedious; a few examples should suffice. The seventeenth century 
Jesuit missionaries constantly spoke of “the country” or this or that tribe, and with 
regard to the Huron, whom they knew best, they were at some pains to indicate 
that this country was delimitable in detail. Father LeJeune in 1839 wrote: 


By the term ‘country of the hurons’ must be understood, properly speaking, a 
tertain small portion of lard in North America, which is no longer than 20 or 25 
leagues from East to West, — its width from North to South in many places being 
very slight, and nowhere exceeding seven or eight leagues. Its latitude, in the central 
part of the country, is found to be forty-five and a half . . .18 


Throughout the Jesuit chronicles of the seventeenth century are numerous state- 
ments of the order in which tribes were to be found as one passed along a lake shore 
or up a river, and dozens of allusions to “the country” of the particular tribes. 
Descriptions of own tribal boundaries by tribal spokesmen began to be recorded 
verbatim, in quantity, by White men when it became a matter of moment to delimit 
areas for purchase; and it is worth remembering, in this connection, that the con- 
cept of “map” (drawn in sand or dust, on hides, or on shingles) was understood 
in the area. In 1784, at the time of the treaties of Fort Stanwix and Fort McIntosh, 
Indian spokesmen were explicit in descriptions of their tribal territories, finding no 
difficulty in delimiting them by metes and bounds. At Fort McIntosh (Ohio) in 
1785, for instance, the Wyandot speaker said (in the course of a series of tribal 
territory descriptions) : 

Brothers, You wish to know our line. We will inform you of it. It begins at the 


Little Miami, and runs from thence across to the Great Miami. Farther than this our 
line does not extend. The lands beyond it belong to the different nations.'* 


Proceeding still westward, we find in 1795 a Miami spokesman stating his confed- 
eracy’s claim to territory for the benefit of General Wayne at Greeneville: 


It is well known by all my brothers present, that my forefather kindled the first 
fire at Detroit; from thence, he extended his lines to the headwaters of Scioto; from 
thence, to its mouth; from thence to Chicago, on lake Michigan; at this place I first 
saw my elder brothers, the Shawanese. I have now informed you of the boundaries of 
the Miami nation, where the Great Spirit placed my forefather a long time ago, and 
charged him not to sell or part with his lands, but to preserve them for his posterity.1® 





13 Kenton, 1927, vol. 1, p. 384. 

14 MHS, Pickering Mss., vol. 59, p. 121 (p. 14 of memorandum book containing extracts 
of commissioners’ proceedings in 1784-1785). 

15 ASPIA, vol. 1, pp. 570-571. 
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Miami views on the matter of tribal boundaries were expressed later, in 1826, 
when Miami spokesmen objected to the prospect of removal west of the Missis- 
sippi on the grounds that “the Great Spirit has made and put men there, who 
have a right to that game, and it is not ours. . . . It was told us by our forefathers, 
that we should stay on the land which the Great Spirit gave us, from generation 
to generation, and not leave it.”?* I have not found any convincing early self- 
descriptions of the entirety of their tribal or confederate territory by Illinois 
Indians, but Auguste Chouteau, a trader and Indian agent on the Missouri and 
Mississippi from 1765 to about 1820, in 1816 made a detailed (if sometimes inac- 
curate and misleading) statement of tribal territories, described by metes and 
bounds and based on native informants and observations of practice, largely for 
the period prior to 1765. Chouteau, indeed, located a number of other tribes as 
of this date or thereabouts, and in 1816, when he wrote his essay, he had his 
nephew draw a map illustrating these boundaries for Illinois, Fox, Iowa, Little 
Osage, Grand Osage, Missouria, Oto, Omaha, Kansas, Pawnee, and Arkansas. 


Chouteau’s description of Illinois territory, for instance, was circumstantial: 


Beginning at the mouth of the Ohio running thence a N_E. direction to and with 
the dividing ridge that separates the waters of the Wabash and Ohio, from those of 
the Kaskaskia and Mississippi, thence along said dividing ridge to the head of a branch 
of the Wabash, thence nearly a north course to the mouth of river des plaines, thence 
including all the waters of said river, hence nearly a N.W. line to Fox river of Green 
bay, thence up Fox river to its sources, thence in a direct line to the Ouisconsin, thence 
down the Ouisconsin to its mouth, thence down the Mississippi to a point opposite the 
mouth of river Des moines, thence west to the dividing ridge that separates the waters 
of the Missouri and Mississippi nearly opposite the headwaters of Buffaloe Creek, 
thence nearly S.E. along the said ridge to a point due N. of the mouth of the Gas- 
conade, (nees-cou-shin-gaw) thence Southwardly to the mouth of the Gasconade, 
thence to and with the dividing ridge that separates the waters of the Gasconade and 
Missouri, S. Eastwardly to the mouth of the Ohio so as to include all the Prairie of 
Tyawapatia.’®* 


Another series of circumstantial boundary specifications, this time by Indian 
spokesmen, is to be found in treaty journals, such as the Journal of the Treaty of 
Prairie du Chien in 1825, and in the text of the treaty itself.** 

Ethnologists (and not only in drawing maps) have emphatically asserted the 
tribal territory principle. The late John M. Cooper, in his essay on land tenure 





16 NA, OIA, Miami Treaty of September-October 1826, Speeches of 11 October. 

16a Chouteau, Notes. 

17 7 Stat. 272-277; N.A., Bureau of Indian Affairs, Segregated File, “Journal of the 
Proceedings . . . at Prairie du Ch’en, August 1825.” 
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among the Indians of eastern and northern North America (including not only 
the agricultural Northeast, but also the agricultural Southeast and the northern 
boreal forest hunters) summarized his material on the relations of political units 


to the land: 


Tribal sovereignty over tribal lands was everywhere recognized in the area under 
discussion. Each tribe claimed what we would call sovereignty over its own territory, 
and resented intrusion into or invasion of this territory by other tribes. As a rule the 
tribal limits were fairly well marked, although on the western plains at least there 
seems to have been a certain looseness in the demarcation of tribal limits. 

There was little unclaimed “no man’s land” in this great area. 


He goes on however to specify as possible “unpopulated or unclaimed areas” cer- 
tain parts of Ohio, Vermont, and New York in the seventeenth century, and two 
areas in the Labrador peninsula “today.” *® 

And J. Steward, in his essay on primitive bands, made the general observation 
that “human groups wil! reach an equilibrium in which land is parceled out among 
definite social groups” larger than the bilateral family. “Among all known people 
. . . the autonomous, land-owning socio-political group is greater than the 
family.” 19 

Evidence that these boundaries were not indifferently viewed, and that tribal 
territory was regarded as the exclusive property of the owners, appears in the com- 
plementary concepts of trespass and permissive hunting. About 1690, de la 
Potherie records an incident in the neighborhood of Green Bay, when a party of 
Ottawa “asked from the Outgamis [Fox] permission to hunt on their lands, intend- 
ing to devote themselves only to the beavers and quadruped. . . .”*° Le Sueur in 
1700 on the Minnesota River met nine Sioux who told him that it was not their 
custom to hunt on ground belonging to others unless they were invited by the 
owners, and that trespass was dangerous.”* In 1822, a deputation of Delaware and 
Kickapoo came to the main Sac village at Rock River along the Mississippi with 
a view to wintering in the neighborhood; the Sac gave these Delaware and Kicka- 
poo permission to hunt on the Iowa River and to make a village opposite the mouth 
of Rock River.** Various other references to permissive hunting among the Indians 
of this area could easily be produced. The practice of allowing or inviting small 
parties from other tribes to hunt for a season or two on a tribe’s own lands shades 
imperceptibly into invitations or permissions to large population groups to enter 





18 Cooper, 1938, p. 55. 20 Blair, 1912, vol. 2, p. 125. 
19 Steward, 1936. 21 Le Sueur, 1902, p. 186. 


22 SHSW, Draper Collection, Forsyth Papers, 4 T 148. 
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the tribal territory as semipermanent co-occupants and co-owners. The historical 
record is replete with references to displaced tribes applying for asylum and being 
granted a tract of land. Some such grants resulted in dependency relationships, 
as when the Shawnee were permitted to settle along the lower Susquehanna by 
the Six Nations; the Nanticocke, and later Shawnee and Delaware, were settled 
at Wyoming by the same tribe;** the Delaware were invited to occupy the White 
River drainage area by the Miami Confederates, on a co-ownership basis with 
restrictive covenant rights by the Confederacy.** Other such permissive occupancy 
grants resulted in amalgamations, as when a group of Fox were received into Seneca 
country about 1712,”° a group of Kickapoo, Mascouten and Sac came to the Wea 
along the Wabash,”* and as happened with the Delaware and Kickapoo band at 
Rock River (who remained there with the Sac from about 1822 until 1831) .** 
Until full amalgamation had occurred, furthermore, the grantees usually freely 
admitted that the grantors retained an underlying title to the area they were using. 
Certain Kickapoo, for instance, who had been living on the west bank of the 
Wabash below Ouiatenon since about 1735, as late as 1790 were still explicit in 
their recognition of being invited settlers, telling a peace emissary from the United 
States that they could not give him a formal answer until they had consulted the 
Ouiatenon, who were the owners of the land.?* 

The Kickapoo deference to the “real” owners in matters political seems to have 
been a reflection of a general feeling in the area that, as part of the quid pro quo, 
invitees, who acquired a compensable interest in land which they had been granted 
for an indefinite term, should go along with the “real” owners in matters of war, 
peace, alliance, and negotiation. This was certainly true of the Six Nations in 
regard to the Allegheny and Ohio country, which they claimed to control. Mora- 
vian missionary Christian Frederick Post, in 1758, observed of the Iroquois policy 
of accepting into their territory refugees from other tribes: 


They settle these New Allies on the Frontiers of the White People and give them 
this as their Instruction. “Be Watchful that nobody of the White People may come 
to settle near you. You must appear to them as frightful Men, & if nowithstanding 
they come too near, give them a Push. We will secure and defend you against them. 
And if one of these Petty Nations, e.g. Delawares or Shawonese declaring War, it is 





23 See P. A. W. Wallace, 1945; Wallace, 1949. 

24 7 Stat. 91, p. 114. 

25 Burton, 1904-05, vol. 33, pp. 532-537. 

26 Smith, 1882, vol. 2, pp. 155-160. 

27 SHSW, Draper Coll., Forsyth Papers, 6T:Forsyth to Clark, 5 Sept. 1822. 
28 Smith, 1882, vol. 2, pp. 155-160. 
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certainly by the consent and approbation of all the Five Nations, who send or permit 


their young people to follow such Nations in their War. . . .7* 


The other side of the coin of permissive hunting and permissive indefinite 
occupancy was the concept of trespass. Unpermitted hunting or even passage 
across tribal territory could be regarded as an invasion, and often was met with 
force. Thus the Five Nations explained their war against the Illinois and Miami 
on the grounds that the latter tribes “had cut down the Trees of Peace, which 
were the limits of our Country. They have hunted Bevers on our Lands: They 
have acted contrary to the Customs of all Indians; for they left none of the Bevers 
alive, they killed both Male and Female.”*° The long chronicle of intertribal wars 
in the Northwest Territory is replete with hunting incidents in which hunters from 
one tribe are found on the lands of another tribe and are attacked by warriors of 
that tribe. To prevent such incidents of trespass and attack, which led to the re- 
venge cycle with its endless succession of raids and counter-raids, intertribal treaties 
were sometimes held. For instance, about 1690, a peace was made between the 
Iroquois and the Huron, Ottawa, and other allies of the French, and the Iroquois 
sent the Ottawa belts, the third of which “hung up a sun at the strait between Lake 
Herier and Lake Huron, which should mark the boundaries between the two 
peoples, and this sun should give them light when they were hunting.”** One is 
reminded of the almost annual ad hoc agreements between the Sioux and the 
Chippewa to suspend feuds in order to winter-hunt in adjacent hunting grounds 
in Minnesota.* 

Changes in ownership were basically effected by three means: purchase (by 
Whites), conquest, and abandonment. Conquest, as a means of acquiring — or 
losing — territory, was clearly recognized in native theory during historic times, 
and it requires a Rousseauistic retrospective utopianism to suppose that it was not 
also recognized before contact. The territorial ambitions of the Iroquois, for in- 
stance, were notorious and were explicit at the time of the seventeenth century wars. 
The Jesuit Chronicler of 1657, for instance, remarked: “The country of the five 
Iroquois Nations, before their conquests, lay between the 40th and 50th degrees 
of latitude; at present, we do not know the extent of their dominion, which has 
been increased on all sides by their military valor.”** Loskiel, writing in 1794 
concerning the Delaware and Iroqouis, remarked, 

29 Quoted in Wallace, 1949, p. 48. The ms. is at HSP, Penna. Archives 1758-59, “Frederick 
Post’s Paper,” delivered with his Journal, 19th January 1759. 

30 Colden, 1904, vol. 1, p. 69. 

31 La Potherie in Blair, 1912, vol. 2, pp. 95-96. 


32 Minnesota Historical Society, Journals of L. Taliaferro, passim. 
33 Kenton, 1927, vol. 2, p. 84. 
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The land inhabited by the Indian nations has no fixed [i.e., unchangeable} bound- 


aries. The country in which a nation first settled became its property without dispute. 
But when one nation drives out another, the conquerors claim the land taken in war as 
their due and lawful property, even though they do not inhabit it. . . . They willingly 
receive such nations as have been expelled by others, as this increases their strength and 
influence and are always sorry to lessen their numbers by emigration.** 


Keocuck, the Sac and Fox speaker, was even more explicit in 1823, in his presenta- 
tion of a land claim: he delivered a short history of the Sac and Fox, admitting 
that they had been driven from their land on Fox River (Wisconsin) by the French 
and Chippewa; they had in turn driven the Osage and Missouria from the land 
which the Sac and Fox now claimed.*® Such references to Indian land conquests 
can be multiplied ad nauseam. Simple abandonment, not under military pressure, 
and subsequent entry by another tribe also presumably occurred, although in such 
cases the facts are less easy to ascertain because wars are more visible events. Local 
decline in human or faunal population; fear of impending conquest; desire to 
conquer a more desirable country; all might operate to produce an abandonment 
of a given territory. Such may have been the nature of the eastward movements 
of whole ethnic groups as recorded dimly in the migration legends of Algonkian 
and Siouan-speaking peoples of the upper Mississippi valley. 


SUMMARY 


The Indian tribes of the northeastern agricultural area were characterized by a 
political system based on the concept of the tribe and the tribal territory. Inter- 
tribal relations of war, alliance, and ethnic confederacy tended to unify the area 
socially as well as culturally. The tribal land tenure system involves the concept 
of boundary, of permissive hunting and trespass, and of conquest, of succession 
after abandonment, and (after the arrival of Whites) of sale. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RULING CLAN OF THE AZANDE 


E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


HE HISTORY of the Azande people of Central Africa is mainly an account 

of dynastic rivalries and wars, of the conquest and subjugation of other Negro 
peoples, and of struggles of the Azande to maintain their independence against 
Arabs and Europeans. The verbal traditions in which these events are recorded 
may be accepted as in the main reliable for as far back as the generation of the 
sons of Tombo and Mabenge, the two Zande kings from whom every member of 
the noble Avongara clan appears to trace his descent, that is, some six generations 
back from the present time. Almost nothing is known about Tombo and Mabenge, 
and even less about their father Ngura, although he is undoubtedly an historical 
figure. Before him the names in the genealogy are names and nothing more. No- 
body pretends to know anything about the men whom the names designate, and 
there is no agreement about the order in which the names should be placed. Any 
noble or well informed commoner can, however, tell you one or other version of 
the story of how the mythological ancestor of the ruling Avongara clan came to 
acquire authority. I commence by giving three versions taken down from three 
men in the old kingdom of Gbudwe, in what used to be the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
I shall then give the versions recorded by some earlie: writers on the Azande and, 
finally, I shall discuss some of the chief features of the myth. The first of the 
versions for which I am myself responsible was given by a noble, Tembura, son of 
King Ngangi, a senior man who already had a family at the time of King Gbudwe’s 
death in 1905. Like the two other versions, it was written down for me by my 


Zande clerk Reuben, son of Prince Rikita. 


In the past it was the Angbapio clan who were the nobles of this country, only at 
that time the title “noble” (gbia) did not exist. When a man did something wrong 
they just talked about it, so that the matter was not straightened out. They called them 
Angbapio because when people came to make cases before them they sat on top of a 
big termite mound weaving their nets. That is why they called them Angbapio, for it 
was nets (pio) that pleased (ngba) them. 

A certain Ngbapio man went and arrived at a mound, the mound being sodden and 
clean (there was a hole in it which had no cobwebs or other obstructions at its en- 
trance). He saw this entrance to the mound, that it had the appearance of a man 
having frequently sat there. He twined his rope well and he arranged his snare at the 
mouth of this den, and when it was ready he went home; and he said nothing to any- 
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body about it. Early next morning he rose to go and inspect his snare. While he was 
on his way, that man who habitually slept in this mound was about to come out of it 
when he put his hand in the snare and was caught by it; and he sat down beside it. 
The owner of the snare meanwhile was on his way and, as he looked round, he saw the 
man seated. He came and questioned him, but he did not reply. He took the man and 
went with him to his home, and he waited, but no one heard speech from him. The 
name of that man was Kongolikate. Kongolikate grew up until such time as they gave 
him a wife. Then his wife was with child. When he was dying he said to her that if 
she bore her child he was to be called by the name of Basenginonga; and if anyone were 
to call him by another name she was not to accept it. Till this child grew up to man’s 
estate people called him by many names, but his mother did not accept them, for his 
father had said of him that no one was to give him a name, and when his father had 
said this he had died, his son still being in his wife’s womb. It was only as he was dying 
that he spoke to his wife, for no one had ever heard him speak except his wife, and she 
only as he was dying. When this son was born the people called him by many names, 
but his mother accepted none of them, saying, “The name of this child is on my lips; 
his father named him to me”; and the people pressed her in vain to tell it to them, but 
she would not do so, for her husband had said to her that she was to tell it to no one 
until such time as the child had grown up with his fellows. She heeded what her hus- 
band had said to her. When the child grew up and reached the age at which her hus- 
band had said they might name him, his mother then named him by the name of 
Basenginonga, as his father had named him. Moreover, when his father was dying he 
told his wife that when she bore him his child he was not to eat things away from his 
fellows; everything the child should do (by way of providing food), she should make 
it big for him and his friends. 

The child grew up, and he wandered with his friends. He killed many tree-rats and 
brought them home and handed them to his mother. She cooked them nicely and 
prepared three bowls of porridge and gave them to him, and the lad called all the sons 
of his maternal uncles, and they came and ate the meal all together. Many boys came 
to reside with him because he gave them food frequently. 

When anyone called the lad he answered “aba” (“yes, father”), and his reply of 
assent was “i ghia” (“yes, master”). When anyone sent him on an errand he never 
refused. Eve y liked him. Always the word ghia was alone on his lips, so people 
called him by the name Gbia, for that was what he said to people all the time, the word 
gbia being always on his lips. His maternal uncles sat in their courts to hear cases; and 
they said that while that man’s case was good, the other man’s case was good also. For 
his part, the lad sat on their termite mound, and he said to his maternal uncle, “Do 
not settle the case thus, my maternal uncle; say that because that man has wantonly 
committed adultery with the wife of the other, let him pay to the other twenty spears, 
since he wantonly had congress with her, for he knew that she was a man’s wife when 
he had congress with her.” All the people began to cry aloud with great clamour, 
saying, “Oh this boy who is always saying gbia so that they called him Gbia to mock 
him! However, he settles cases well, so we will speak our cases before him alone, for he 
settles cases correctly.” So it was that they said that he was noble (gbia). The stock of 
the nobles (agbia) commenced from that time. However, it must be said that people 
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have many different stories about how the nobles originated. One man has one story 
and another man has a different story; for there is nobody who really knows for certain. 
That is why there are many different stories of their origin. 


The second version was taken down from Kuagbiaru, one of my regular in- 
formants. Kuagbiaru had been brought up as a page at the court of Prince 
Gangura, one of whose company commanders he afterwards became, and he was 
therefore very conversant with affairs of the nobles. 


This is about the name of the Avongara. Ngara’ was a very powerful man indeed; 
there was no one who could press his head to the ground (in wrestling). He overcame 
everyone everywhere, and his renown was therefore on men’s lips. No one 
his home without his molesting them. For he desired to take dominance from the 
Abakundo, for they were the rulers at that time. 

A man arose to send a boy to go and purchase meat. The boy went and arrived at 
the center of Ngara’s home, and he passed on ahead to purchase meat for his master. 
He purchased meat and started to return. The boy continued on his way home and 
arrived at Ngara’s homestead. Ngara asked the boy, saying to him “To whom are you 
taking meat?” The boy replied that it was for his master, who had sent him to go and 
buy it. Ngara set on the boy and gave him a sound hiding, and he took his meat away 
from him. The boy continued on his way and reached the home of his master, and he 
told his master what had happened and finished the story. His master told the boy 
that they would go along together. They went on their way and reached Ngara’s home, 
and he said to Ngara “You there, so this is the way you act here!” Ngara started to go 
up to him to contend with him. They continued to wrestle for a time, and the man 
ran with Ngara to the ground. He then bound Ngara with cord and took him away. 
He took him to the country of the Abakundo, saying (to the people on the way) 
“Friend, that man who was always beating people, namely Ngara; it is he whom I am 
removing.” All the people ran to the path to see him, and they said that he was the 
binder of Ngara (vo-ngara). 

The Abakundo used to be the rulers. It was their custom, when they killed an 
animal, to put it in a granary for two days; then they began to cook it, when it was 
very high (kundo). This man Vongara, when he killed his animal, took a great pot 
and cooked the whole of it and cooked porridge to go with it. He then called all the 
people to come and eat this meat. He continued frequently to act in this manner. The 
people attended his court more than they attended on the Abakundo. The Abakundo 
did not know how to hear cases properly, but when people made cases before Vongara 
he settled them correctly. He said that that person who did wrong to another must 
give spears to that other in compensation. He began the custom of paying compen- 
sation for the benefit of the people. He began to establish an outer and an inner court 
for the people. He chose his courtiers, those who were to eat porridge in the inner 





1 Reuben wrote Ngora throughout. I have altered this to Ngara because this is more in 
accordance with the sense of the story. Ngara means “strength.” The a sound tends to take on the 
value of o after the syllable vo. 
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court, and he gave them their porridge by themselves; and he gave another lot to the 
many people in the outer court. People began to come to him in numbers from all 
directions. The title of nobles (agbia) then persisted, which is Avongara. 


The third text was taken down from Bangili, son of Ndaku. Bangili was very 
knowledgable about the affairs of princes and court etiquette, as his father had 
been before him. 


In the past the Abakundo and the Angbapio clans were like ruling nobles of this 
country. The Abakundo were so called because whenever they killed an animal they 
put its flesh in a granary for two days, and then they ate it. This is why they were 
called Abakundo. As for the Angbapio, their main interest was the weaving of nets; 
the weaving of nets was sweeter to them than hearing court cases. This is why they 
were called Angbapio, because nets appealed to them more than anything else. These 
two clans arranged their homes well oe they did not at all know how to settle cases. 
A man would bring his case before them and they would just say “While your cause 
is good, his cause is also good.” This appeared to be most unsatisfactory to the people. 

There was a source of a stream notin and this source was always full of voices of 
men, only these men were ghosts of the dead. On a certain day a man appeared from 
there; and he held in his hands a harp and two knives. He continued to come forward, 
and when he had reached the path he took hold of a wild custard-apple tree. A certain 
man of the Angbapio clan rose, saying that he would go to have a look at this man who 
was standing by the wild custard-apple tree. The Ngbapio man said to him, “Friend,” 
where do you come from? What is your name?” The man replied “Friend, a nobleman 
(gbia) am I, and my name is Digene.” This Ngbapio man said to him “Come, let us 
go to the homestead,” and he asked him further, saying “Friend, what is your clan?” 
He replied, “Friend, I am a sister’s son to the Abakundo and a nobleman of the canoe 
(gbia ni kurongbo)”* They continued on their way and arrived at the homestead; and 
there the Ngbapio man related everything to the people. They cooked porridge and 
invited him to partake of it, but he refused and sat on top of a termite mound, playing 
on his harp. The wife of his maternal uncle asked, saying “Who is this man they are 

ressing to partake of porridge?” A child told her that it was that man whom they had 
Cooke from the source of the stream and who said that he was a nobleman (gbia). 
She roasted four large sweet potatoes, prepared them nicely, and sent a child with 
them to him. He asked for water, and he washed his hands well till they were clean; 
then he took one of the sweet potatoes and he ate it, and ate it all. But he did not eat 
a second one. 

They went on dwelling together till one day he said to them, “Let us hunt tree- 
rats”; but before this the people did not know their name as akuru (tree-rats), but as 
agbiro (insects). He told them that their name was not agbiro but akuru. They went 
- tree-rats and killed them in great numbers. He said to the others, “It is better to 


2 The Zande word is dami, an old-fashioned, even archaic, usage retained because the story 
is in the distant past. The modern equivalent is nda. 

3 I believe this to be in reference to the Zande myth of origin of men, which tells how 
mankind emerged from a sort of canoe. 
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dry them well first in the sun, so that they are dried; then people can come tomorrow 
to eat them to their hearts’ content, for we do not eat ours on the day on which they 
died.” At day-break he said to his maternal uncle’s wife, “Friend, I want you to cook 
a fine big lot of porridge.” She cooked a fine big lot of porridge and presented it to 
him. He summoned the people to come to eat it, that is, those who were elders. He sat 
nearby with the little boys. People began to speak cases before his uncle, and he en- 
tered into the discussion to give verdicts. He said that one man had done il! wantonly 
to another and that he must pay twenty spears for having had intercourse with his wife. 
After this incident the people made him their prince for the future, and they made their 
cases before him alone. But some people say that the hearing of cases at court began 
among small boys with regard to porridge. The boys began to quarrel and they came 
to where he was to tell him about it. He said to one who had wronged another, “Your 
cause is not good, why did you strike him first?” The hearing of cases at court began 
with this incident, and it continued. Whenever people started quarrelling among 
themselves they went to make a case before him. 

It was Digene who began fighting fights with the nonga fruit. He collected a great 
many stalks of the nonga and took them and distributed them among all his young 
men, part of them standing on one side and the rest of them on the other side, and 
they began to pelt each other. Warfare began with this, and men fought each other 
in war. He began the custom of distributing war-spears by cutting spears out of the 
bilingba shrub, very many of them, and distributing them among all his followers, to 
each in turn a bundle of four. So the custom of distributing war-spears began, princes 
distributing real war-spears to their subjects. 

He (Digene) begat a son, Basenginonga; Basenginonga begat Kongolikate; 
Kongolikate began Monopiko; Monopiko begat Korongbanda and Nyasiyo. However, 
since Nyasiyo did not give good judgments the people got tired of him, and only 
Korongbanda remained with a following. Korongbanda begat Bazia; Bazia begat 
Gbandi; Gbandi begat Monogbandi; and Monogbandi begat Ngura. 


The sense of these stories is clear. They present a picture of the past as Azande 
think of it. In ancient days, before they were welded together by the Avongara, 
the Ambomu clans — which later under Avongara leadership conquered and 
assimilated many foreign peoples, the resultant amalgam being the Azande people 
—lived along streams as autonomous local groups: Abakundo, Angbapiyo, 
Agbambi, Akalinga, Agiti, Angumbi, Akurungu, Angbadimo, Aremete, etc. 
There were no ruling houses and disputes within a clan were settled by heads of 
families, while the elders of two clans met if there was a dispute between them, and 
tried to settle it. Then appeared, as the myth relates, a man who gained precedence 
by his wisdom and liberality and whose descendants have established themselves 
as a ruling dynasty over the Ambomu and other Azande. This man’s name has 
already been given as Kongolikate, Vongara, and Digene. I have heard him called 
Gine also; and it will be seen later that he is referred to by other names. In some 
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accounts I have been told that he was found by Nyorobe, the head of a big Aba- 
kundo family, but in others Nyorobe was given as the name of the Abakundo girl 
he married. The accounts I was given seldom listed his descendants to Ngura in 
exactly the same order, though almost every informant gave Gbandi or Mono- 
ghandi as Ngura’s father, as do almost all of the genealogies listed by other 
authorities. 

Of these the earliest is the explorer Wilhelm Junker, who in 1882 wrote that 
“The Zandehs all claim descent from a certain Kelliso through Kaegobeli, Gorro, 
Baendi, Ngura I, and Ngura II, father of Mabenge and Tombo, whose two diverg- 
ing lines have already been noticed.”* Junker’s information was collected in either 
what is now the Belgian Congo or what is now French Equatorial Africa. Hu- 
tereau’s information — he was a Belgian official — was gathered in the Belgian 
Congo, probably mostly in 1911 or 1912. He says that the original Zande clans 
occupied the basin of the Shinko, where they lived in independent groups along 
streams and without chiefs, their affairs being conducted by heads of families. The 
Avongara, whom he calls Avurngura, are a fairly recently formed clan. There 
were quarrels in the clan of the Akegobili which provoked the departure of Kliso, 
who installed himself among the Abakundo. He was a great hunter and very 
generous in allowing others to enjoy the fruits of his chase. Also he gave good 
counsel, which was accepted, so that disputes were settled without recourse to 
violence. His authority grew and he was able to transform the political organiza- 
tion of the people, consolidating them under his authority. He acquired many 
wives; and people worked willingly in his cultivations, knowing that they would 
receive food in return; and he possessed many spears, given to him by those to 
whom he had been of service. In another legend recorded by Hutereau a man of 
the Akegobili clan married a girl of the Abakundo clan whose name was Kliso, 
and she bore a son called Kurangbwa. At the death of his father, Kurangbwa 
guitted his paternal group and went with his mother to live near both the Akegobili 
and the Abakundo, hunting equally with both. He used to prepare an abundance 
of food for all who cared to come and eat it. At this time the Abakundo used to 
keep their meat till it was very high before eating it. Some Abakundo who had 
feasted on fresh meat at Kurangbwa’s home left their clan to come and live with 
him. Thus was formed a clan with Kurangbwa as their leader. The two legends 
now converge. The son of Kliso or of Kurangbwa, Bakliso, was his father’s heir. 
With his supporters, he attacked the neighboring Zande clans and defeated them 
and put his sons to rule over them. The nobles claim that it was Bakliso who took 
the name of Vurngura, but Hutereau thought that it was more logical to suppose 

4 Wilhelm Junker, Travels in Africa during the Years 1875-1878 (London, 1892), p. 185. 
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that it was not until after the death of Ngura, the fifth of the dynasty, that this 
was done. (He thought that the word he spells Avurngura was composed of the 
two words avuru, “followers of,” and Ngura, the name of the king, but this is 
faulty etymology both with regard to sound and sense, as Fr Vanden Plas has 
shown.)* Thus Hutereau’s genealogy runs: Kliso or Kurangbwa—Bakliso—-Goro— 
Bwendi-—Ngura. Such collaterals as are shown in it have no recorded lines of 
descent.® 

De Calonne, also an administrator, collected his material in the Belgian Congo 
in the years prior to 1915, in which year he died. Both Hutereau’s and de Calonne’s 
books were published posthumously, but Hutereau’s seems to have required little 
editing while de Calonne’s was in parts very scrappy. He gives several legends of 
the origin of the royal clan. The ancient Avongara were called Akegobili, Agunda- 
gunda, or Akulubwa. One of the Akulubwa beat in wrestling Ngura (de Calonne’s 
spelling, Gura) , who used his superior strength to pillage all who passed through 
his territory; hence the name Avungura (his spelling) , “those who bound Ngura.” 
Another legend says that one of the Akulubwa, called Basenginonga, was hunt- 
ing far from home, lost his way for several weeks, and escaped a bush fire by 
hiding in a burrow of an ant-bear. As he came out of it, he was seen by some 
women of the Abakundo clan and made prisoner, whence the legend of the 
Akegobili coming out of a termite-mound. He distinguished himself as a hunter 
and became rich. Following the custom of the Abakundo, his master was about 
to be put to death for adultery, when he persuaded the people to accept compensa- 
tion instead and himself paid it. For this service he was freed and given a wife, 
by whom he had a son, who soon distinguished himself. When the Abakundo 
killed a beast they hid it in their granaries and later ate it secretly. The young 
man, on the contrary, when he had meat was most liberal with it; and besides being 
hospitable, he listened attentively when cases were discussed. By these means he 
gathered a following around him, at which Ngura, chief of the Abakundo, took 
umbrage. But, Ngura being beaten in a wrestling match by the young man, his 
subjects left him; whence the name taken by the new chief, Sukulukpwata, “he 
who fights the old fight.” Another legend recorded in this confused account says 
that Diwitiroko commanded the Azande, who had fled before pale men called 
Azudia. His descendants, Monabwendi (Monogbandi) and Gura (Ngura), were 
installed to the north of the present region of Bangaso. Yet another legend says 





5 V.H. Vanden Plas, Quel est le nom de famille des chefs Azande? (Congo, 1921, pp. 1-10, 
Louvain). 

6 A. Hutereau, Historie des peuplades de [Uele et de PUbangi (Bruxelles, 1922), pp. 
140-146. 
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that the Avongara were anciently called Akegobili or Agundagunda. They ar- 
rived at the country of the Abakundo, whose chief was Gara (Ngara). Pressed 
by hunger, they wished to collect the fruit of the banga tree, but Gara forbade 
them until they had beaten him in wrestling. One of them overcame him. 

These legends recorded by de Calonne can scarcely be more than odd notes 
found among his papers by his editor Col Bertrand. He also gives a number of 
different records of descent down to Ngura (his Gura), information which he 
must have jotted down at different times and in different places. I record them 
because they ¢:monstrate what others have also learnt by experience, that the 
genealogy of the royal clan from the founder to Ngura, or perhaps we should say 
Ghandi or Monogbandi, is confused and quite useless for any historical purpose. 
After Ngura, however, he noted, as the rest of us have noted, that there is 
general agreement in the relation of genealogies. The different lists he took down 
from different informants are given on the following page." 

My old friend Major P. M. Larken, who administered the Azande for over 
twenty years, first in Tembura District and then in Yambio District of the Bahr 
al-Ghazal Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, recorded prior to 1923 the myth 
of the founder of the Avongara royal house, taken down from informants in 
Tembura district. Two princes already dead by 1923, Kangua and Mabiko, told 
Major Larken that a long time ago the Azande inhabited the country between 
the Were and Bima rivers. There were no paramount chiefs and the clans lived 
independently of each other. One day a hunting party consisting of members of 
the Abakundo, Angbapiyo, and Avurunaze clans went into the forest to set their 
game nets. In the undergrowth they found a small naked boy with one leg buried 
in the ground. He was growing out of the ground like a nonga, an oval-shaped 
bulb about two inches long which grows with its top half exposed. The Abakundo 
claimed to have been the first to have seen him, but this was disputed by the 
Avurunaze, who challenged the Abakundo to prove their claim by pulling the 
boy’s leg out of the ground. This they failed to do, whereas the Avurunaze suc- 
ceeded in freeing the boy. The party then took him home, and he was brought 
up by the Avurunaze. When he had learnt to talk and was asked how he came 
to be alone in the forest, “He replied sometimes that he had dropped from the 
sky, and sometimes that he had come out of the earth. No trace could be found 
of his parents and the accepted idea was that the Almighty had made him and 
put him where he was found.” At this time the clans were at enmity and there 
were no means of settling disputes between man and man, even when they were 





7 A. de Calonne-Beaufaict, Azande (Bruxelles, 1921), pp. 27-34. 
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members of the same clan. “The Bokundeu (Abakundo) used to put their meat 
away until it got smelly, and then eat it among themselves, issuing no invitations 
to the Ngbwepiu (Angbapiyo) or Vurunaze (Avurunaze). The Ngbwepiu were 
equally exclusive, while the Vurunaze were even more selfish than either, as they 
not only refused to invite their neighbors to eat with them, but went so far as not 
to share their food with anybody, each man devouring his own, and not lifting his 
head from the por till it was empty.” The foundling, Basenginonga, acted differ- 
ently. When he had meat he invited everyone to come and eat it with him, which 
appealed greatly to the people, and they elected him their ruler and gave him a 
wife from the Avurunaze. To begin with he ruled over only the three clans who 
had found him, but as his fame spread other people left their clans and came 
and settled under him, and as his power increased he conquered the other clans 
and foreign peoples also. Basenginonga appeared eleven generations ago. When 
he died his son Senginonga succeeded him, and his son Piko succeeded him. Piko’s 
grandson was Mabenge.*® 

Another, but unpublished, account by Bimbashi Stevenson, another British 
administrator and also in Tembura District, written in 1911, gives much the same 
information as that provided by Major Larken. One of these accounts is evidently 
taken from the other. A third genealogy taken down in Tembura District is in 
a report (also unpublished) by Captain J. E. Tracy Philipps, at one time Com- 
missioner for the district. It runs as follows: Basenginonga~Turugba—W ara- 
Yombe~-Bakpinga (Gbwandi) —-Ngura. 

Fr Vanden Plas, a Dominican missionary, spoke Zande, as did Major Larken 
and Captain Philipps, and he was co-author with Mgr Lagae of an excellent 
Zande grammar and dictionary. He cites a text about the origin of the Avongara, 
written in the Belgian Congo and probably by a Zande school boy, and gives 
literal and free translatiens of it. My own free translation is as follows: 


This is how in the past the Akulangba took authority from the Abakundo. Once 
upon a time, the Abakundo being the rulers, a man called Basenginonga of the 
Akulangba and sister’s son to the Abakundo lived on the right bank of the Mbomu. 
He crossed the river and came to the home of kis maternal uncle of the Abakundo, 
where he passed some months. Every day, when his uncle settled disputes he sat and 
listened to the cases. One day two men brought their dispute before his uncle, and when 
they had finished stating their case his uncle gave his verdict that they were both in the 
right. They returned to their homes. Now, their sister’s son Basenginonga considered 
the matter and asked whether the verdict of his uncle was just. His uncle’s followers 
replied that they could make no sense of it. Whereupon Basenginonga said that it 
would not do. Since one of the men had seduced the wife of the other he must pay 


8 P. M. Larken, Zande Notes (Sudan Notes and Records, vol. 6, 1923), pp. 241-242. 
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the husband ten spears, because he had seduced his wife. The Azande agreed with 


Basenginonga. Therefore the Azande brought their cases before the sister’s son, and 
since it was so, the Abakundo said, as he was their sister’s son, he might remain with 
them to settle cases for the Azande. So the Azande all subjected themselves to him. 


Fr Vanden Plas says that in the genealogy he presents from Basenginonga to 
Ngura (his Ngula) the names before Ngura may be collaterals which have got 
inserted into a single line of descent and that, whether this is so or not, they should 
be treated with reserve (we agree). It runs: Basenginonga~Turugba—Wara- 
Yombe-Gbwandi-Ngula (with a number of brothers, given by one informant 
only and presented with great reserve).° 

Mgr Lagae, also a Dominican Father and, besides being co-author of the Zande 
grammar and dictionary with Fr Vanden Plas, is the author of an ethnographical 
treatise on the Azande. In this treatise he cites a text written by Edouard Yérépiya, 
son of Prince Bafuka. My own free translation of this text is as follows: 


The name Avongara originated in this way. There was a man called Ngara who 
ill-treated the people, and there was no one able to resist him, no one to bind him. 
Basenginonga Pile himself a home. This man came and appeared in Basenginonga’s 
homestead. Basenginonga threw himself on him and bound him and laid him bound 
on the ground, there being no one with him to help him bind him. So when the Azande 
heard about it they said, Basenginonga has bound (vo) Ngara” and they said “The 
binder of Negara is he.” That name (Vongara) stuck to him. When he begat children 
people said that they were the children of Vongara (Avongara). This story continued 
to be remembered in association with the nobles. 


Mgr Lagae comments that Ngara had given himself this name, which means 
“the force,” because no one was able to overcome him, and he adds that the 
eponym of the Avongara is not Gura or Ngura, as Hutereau supposed, but Von- 
gara. Mgr Lagae also says that besides this name of Avongara, one speaks of the 
royal clan under the names of Akulangbwa, Akegobili, and Abalingi. He thinks 
that Abalingi is the name of Basenginonga’s clan. Akulangbwa and Akegobili, 
says Mgr Lagae, are sobriquets which conform little to the picture of the founder 
of the dynasty. Kula is an archaic word equivalent to kara, “to return” or “to 
twist”; ngbwa means “mouth” or “word.” The expression alludes to the habit 
nobles have of changing their minds. Akegobili signifies, he was told, those who 
go round slyly the termite-mound (a-ke-go-bili) and alludes to the fact that the 





9 C. R. Lagae and V. H. Vanden Plas, La Langue des Azande (Gand, 1921), vol. 1, pp. 
38-39. This list is the same as that given by Capt Philipps and, here again, one may have been 
taken from the other. 
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nobles are sometimes well-disposed to you in appearance but secretly hostile.*® 
Today the nobles only call themselves Avongara.”* 

Now, it is clear that we can do nothing to bring these different accounts into a 
single story or to decide which of the many genealogies is the correct one. We 
have just to accept that there is no agreement about the order of names from the 
founder of the royal clan to Gbandi or Monoghandi; and as far as the relation of 
events is in question, we can put little trust in tradition before the time of Ngura’s 
grandsons, the sons of Tombo and Mabenge, for what little has survived about 
either of the kings is manifest legend, e.g., the legend of the miracles performed 
by Mabenge’s witchdoctor.’* It may be that the same persons are given in different 
genealogies under different names. It may be also that some names and some inci- 
dents in the stories have a regional distribution and are possibly the product of 
ethnic divergences: for example, to the best of my recollection I have never met a 
member of the Avurunaze clan which figures in the myth recorded by Major 
Larken in the old kingdom of Tembura, nor have I ever heard it mentioned in 
connection with the origin of the Avongara or in any other connection. But these 
are no more than possibilities. We can never be certain; nor can we extricate our- 
selves from the confusion of names and mythical events: Ngara was a leader of 
the Abakundo and he was also a man who wished to take their authority from 
them; and Nyarobe was an important member of the Abakundo clan, was a daugh- 
ter of that clan, and was also the founder of the Avongara. However, that is not 
to say that the myth cannot at all be elucidated. Indeed, when we reflect on the 
various versions of the story of the origin of the Zande royal house we cannot 
fail to notice three elements in them, a consideration of which explains some of 
their features. These are legend, popular etymology, and the dramatization in a 
story of persons and events of the main functions Azande associate with royal 
office. 

A mysterious origin, if not required by the logic of genealogies, fits into it very 
easily. Every man was begotten by another, so that a line of ancestors is indefinite 
and could not be retained in the memory. Consequently, unless a people have 
written records or there are court heralds whose duty it is to learn by heart and 
recite the names of the ancestors, African lines of descent, even of royal houses, 
do not go back very far. And this is doubtless the reason why we find among 
peoples who attach some importance to lines of descent that the lines from the 

10 The word is sometimes used by Azande to refer to women, to indicate their deceitfulness. 

11 C. R. Lagae, Les Azande ou Niam-Niam (Bruxelles, 1926), pp. 14-15. 

12 De Calonne, op. cit., pp. 29-30. Hutereau, op. cit., pp. 161-162, is certainly in error in 
linking the legend with Bazingbi, Mabenge’s grandson. See also the author’s Witchcraft, Oracles 
and Magic among the Azande (Oxford, 1937), pp. 196-199. 
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founder of a clan to the present generation are of approximately the same length 
and that, it would seem, they remain at that length, the names of ancestors drop- 
ping out as the names of new generations are added. When we reach the founder 
there is only a choice between people admitting to themselves that the names of 
earlier ancestors are unknown and rounding off the genealogy with a mysterious 
origin of the founder. To admit that the earlier ancestors are unknown involves 
people in the predicament of a supposed line of nameless ancestors stretching from 
son to father indefinitely into the past without there being collaterals at any gen- 
eration. In the case of the myth we are examining another predicament has to be 
overcome. The Avongara rule the Azande as an aristocratic class. The founder of 
the dynasty has, therefore, to drop from heaven, spring from the ground, appear 
from a ghost-infested stream, or be found in a termite-mound, or he is figured 
as a member of some clan which has no existence except in this context, the Akul- 
angba, the Akegobili, or Agundagunda. Otherwise he would have to be presented 
as a member of a commoner clan, a situation not to be envisaged. Mgr Lagae, 
it is true, says that the clan of Basenginonga was Abalingi, a clan which does 
exist at the present time. I have never myself heard this suggested, and as none 
of our other authorities mention the Abalingi, I think we must conclude that in 
this matter Mgr Lagae must have been misinformed and that his statement would 
not find any support among the Azande themselves, whether noble or commoner. 
However, although the myth provides a rational solution to this problem, it is 
necessary to add that the Azande themselves do not think that they know that 
what is said about the origin of Basenginonga (or whatever he was called) is a 
true account in the sense that the lines of their kings from Tombe and Mabenge 
are true. They only think that it could be true, for it is what their fathers told 
them. They are reserved when asked whether they believe the story they have 
told you and will not answer either “yes” or “no,” just as they will not say whether 
they believe that Ture, the hero of their folk-tales, ever existed or never existed. 
People say that he was a real person and their fathers used to say the same, so 
maybe he was. This being the case, the fact that different versions give different 
origins does not incommode anybody: as the first of my texts has it, “One man 
has one story and another man has a different story; for there is nobody who 
really knows for certain. That is why there are many different stories of their 
origin.” A very sensible observation, and one that allows for acceptance of all the 
stories. Furthermore, Azande do not feel that it matters at all where Basenginonga 
came from. That is not the significant part of the myth; and this was clear from 
the emphasis placed on certain features in it every time I heard the stories of the 
origin of the nobles related, features stressed also in most of the versions recorded 
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by others, namely the acceptance of Basenginonga’s authority on account of cer- 
tain qualities of personality, in particular liberality and good judgment. 

Popular etymology is also very evident in the myth. It might be thought that 
possibly the Angbapiyo did in fact get their name from their fondness for making 
nets, the Abakundo from their taste for high meat, were it not that, as I have 
shown elsewhere,’* very many Zande clan names could not possibly have originated 
in the manner Azande say they did originate in the stories they relate to account 
for them. In part, at least, the stories are attempts to explain the names, and 
nothing more. Consequently we do not have to seek farther for certain characteris- 
tics of the myth than a desire to have a rational derivation of names, and we need 
not attribute any other significance to them. In the stories the Angbapiyo were 
making nets and paying more attention to that than to hearing cases, not because 
net-making has anything to do with the rest of the story, but because the name 
of the clan sounds to Azande like ngba, “to be good,” and piyo, “nets”; and the 
Abakundo kept their meat till it was high not because it is necessary for the story 
that they should have done so — they could have eaten it secretly without doing 
that — but because the final syllables of the word are the same as, or resemble 
to Zande ears, the word kundo, “to be high (meat).” The whole story of the 
founder of the royal clan having overcome and bound a man called Negara is, 
I am convinced, nothing more than a story invented to account for the name 
Avongara. Azande are of the opinion, no doubt a right one, that all clan names 
must have had a meaning and that therefore the story of how a certain clan re- 
ceived its name is contained in the name — it is a kind of sociological doctrine of 
signatures. They have therefore at some time or other invented a story or several 
stories to explain the name; and this has produced some curious results. It must 
be said that Azande themselves realize that these stories only tell us how the 
various clans might have got their names, are how some people say they got their 
names, for they recognize that it cannot be known for certain how they got them. 
They have a critical, even in many cases sceptical, attitude in all such matters. 
Even the man who tells you the story accounting for a clan name will often add 
that he does not vouch for its authenticity; it is what he has heard others say. 

Now, in the name Avongara the A is the plural prefix, vo is interpreted as 
being the verb “to bind,” and since in the structure of the name what was bound 
was ngara there must have been a man of this name. Hence since the royal clan 
are called Avongara they must be descendants of a man who bound Ngara. It 
is because the story is nothing more than an imaginative effort to explain the origin 
of a word that it is a more or less pointless story, a story in which the incidents are 


13 E. B. Evans-Pritchard, Zande Clan Names (Man, 1956, no. 62). 
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determined by sounds rather than by the logic of a situation it is supposed to 
elucidate, the relationship of the royal clan to commoners. In reality, though I do 
not discuss this complicated linguistic problem here, the vo in Avongara is prob- 
ably a second plural prefix and has nothing whatsoever to do with the verb “to 
bind.” Some of the picturesque incidents in the myth are also just a play upon 
sounds. The founder of the royal house is usually called Basenginonga. The word 
cannot be made to mean anything intelligible, but the last two syllables, nonga, 
could mean an earth-fruit, so the ancestor of the clan gets pulled out of the earth, 
in which one of his legs is stuck, on account of his name, or part of it, and he also 
starts war by teaching the young men mock fighting with stems of the same plant. 
Kongolikate is also a word which cannot, I think, be broken down into a sentence 
with intelligible meaning, but the verb kongo means “to be caught” or “to be 
entangled,” and it may very well be that the first version of the myth I have re- 
corded, in which the founder of the dynasty is caught in a snare from which he 
is unable to extricate himself, is derived from that fact. We might derive the same 
conclusion for the name Bakulukpwata and possible for other names of the 
founder.** 

The chief significant points in the myth are those which attribute to the ances- 
tor of the Avongara the qualities Azande emphasize as those distinguishing nobles 
and which are to a student of their political organization the basic functions of the 
ruling clan. These are, first, the settlement of disputes by clear judicial decisions, 
especially in cases of adultery, always of major importance to Azande, and sec- 
ondly, liberality, especially in the distribution of food. Basenginonga attracts a 
following because the Angbapiyo and the Abakundo are unable, as he is able, 
to give clear decisions, and all the clans, unlike him, hide their game and eat it 
in secret and away from their fellows. Minor points which mirror the Zande 
representation of their rulers are cleanliness and economy in eating, care in the 
preparation of food, eating apart from commoners, and a certain distinction and 
withdrawal from common touch. The founder is also, in one version, the inventor 
of war, who distributes among his followers the weapons of war. In the myth 
the founder of the royal clan acts exactly as a king or prince acts today. He listens 
attentively to cases and gives unambiguous verdicts; he provides food for his 
followers at court, fresh, well-cooked, and in quantity; and he makes war and 
distributes weapons to be used in it. 

A further point in the myth or myths to which attention may be directed is 





14 De Calonne (op. cit., p. 33) says that Kliso owes his name to the red fruit of the kliso or 
nungaw. For nungaw we should perhaps read nonga. If this is so, kliso may be a second name in 
some parts of Zandeland for the red nonga fruit. 
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the mother’s brother-sister’s son relationship. This is, of course, imposed by the 
logic of the story. Either the founder must be somebody’s sister’s son or, if he 
had a mysterious origin, his son must be, for his lineage to be established. But 
there may be more to the stressing of the wili dewili, sister’s son relationship, gen- 
erally with reference to the widespread and numerically important Abakundo 
clan, than just the logic of the story. The founder of a royal dynasty taking over 
authority from the people of his mother is so common a motif among African 
peoples that we should make more than a passing reference to it. It presents, how- 
ever, a very difficult and complex problem, to which insufficient attention has 
been paid and which cannot be considered in any detail here. It would seem that 
the mother’s brother-sister’s son relationship expresses in its political representa- 
tion a neutral, and therefore arbitrative, position of a ruling dynasty to the com- 
moner clans whom they rule. In other words, the sister’s son-mother’s brother 
relationship stressed in the myth does not, it may be suggested, express a sister's 
son relationship to a particular clan, though in the story it has of course to be a 
particular clan, but to commoner clans in general. It is an expression in the myth 
of a sister’s son relationship of nobles as such to commoners as such, of rulers 
to those whom they rule and among whom they adjudicate. 

The dramatization and personification of royal functions, as seen by the 
Azande, need not, of course, be merely, and only, a throwing-back into the past 
and into a mythological form of present practice, and we do not have to conclude 
that the story of Basenginonga has no historical value at all. It could be that the 
myth, which with regard to these functions is credible, is a statement, in however 
picturesque a way, suitable to a dramatic story of what actually occurred. Here 
we face a problem which is for the most part insoluble. 

If we suppose that Basenginonga (let us take his name for that of the founder 
of the clan) was a real person, whose origin is unknown, and that he established 
his authority over the Ambomu clans — which in the hands of his descendants 
became an unbridgable gulf between the class of nobles and the class of commoners 
— we have to ask how he could have established his authority. To this question 
there is, I think, an answer of a kind. The evidences in Zande accounts of the 
past tend to show that in early times the kings did not have such absolute power 
and did not control so centralized an organization as their descendants had at the 
time of European penetration of their country. Their authority could have grown 
slowly, therefore, in the course of more than a century of conquest and domination 
of foreign peoples; and this is more or less what Azande themselves say, and what 
they say is strengthened by the observation that the kings tend to exercise most 
despotic rule on the peripheries of the area of conquest. It is true that the genealogy 
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from Basenginonga to Gbandi raises doubts whether everything said about the 
royal clan, including the existence of Basenginonga, is not entirely unacceptable. 
Did none of the progenitors of Ngura have more than one son who left heirs? 
Here again is an answer of a kind. We often observe in the study of the royal 
genealogies of other African peoples the same phenomenon of bifurcating branches 
to a certain point of depth and then a single line of ancestors to the founder of 


Basenginonga 
genealogy obscure 


Ghandi 





Ngura 





t “e 
Tombo Mabenge 


Some six generations to the present time 


the royal house, and it is possible that what has happened is a compression of the 
genealogies into a form appropriate to a developing political situation. The ruling 
dynasties are all descended from Tombo and Mabenge, and other persons of noble 
birth of collateral lines who lack high political office might have grafted their 
ancestors into one or the other of these two lines of descent in order to identify 
themselves more closely with the ruling houses. This is possible, though there is 
an objection to the explanation. In my day the sons of the ruling princes in the 
old kingdom of Gbudwe all knew their lines of descent back to Mabenge, the 
father of Yakpati, the father of Bazingbi, that is, three generations back to 
Bazingbi and five generations back to Mabenge, and we know from early travel 
accounts that the lines they trace are true. Therefore, if the princes of my time 
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gave me a correct statement of their line of descent to five generations back 
why should not the princes of Junker’s time have done the same for him? Now, 
five generations from the old princes whom he consulted about the history of their 
clan takes us back well beyond Ngura, from whom all Avongara trace their de- 
scent. If there had been other lines of descent, Junker might be expected to have 
heard of them because he was deeply interested in, and a persistent inquirer into, 
Zande history, and furthermore had travelled widely in Zandeland to pursue his 
inquiries. He does not mention any other lines, and no one else, so far as I am 
aware, has ever met a Vongara who did not trace his descent from either Tombo 
or Mabenge, both sons of Ngura. It is, of course, possible that the lines of col- 
lateral issue from Avungara earlier than Ngura, if there were any, died out. 
However, the names, or some of them, between Ngura and Basenginonga may 
be those of collaterals without descendants whose names have become displaced 
in the genealogy, or they may be different names of the same persons which have 
in course of time come to stand for different persons, or they may be fictions re- 
quired by the imagination to make a break between the historical ancestor of all 
Avongara, Ngura, and the mythopoeic figure of Basenginonga. Certainly, as we 
have seen, there is no agreement about the names or their order. This is the part 
of the line of descent, therefore, which allows for manipulation, where names can 
be dropped out as new names come into circulation in each new generation. Thus 
I was usually given only two names, very occasionally more, between Basenginonga 
and Ngura whereas earlier inquirers, as we have seen, were sometimes given four 
names. To Ngura the descent of the nobles is too well-known to be altered, whether 
deliberately or inadvertently, and its stability is maintained also by the political 
relations the genealogy represents as well as being a record of descent; while the 
name of Basenginonga is a fixed point required by lineage logic. In between, not 
only do names probably drop out, but what we know in general about lineages 
suggests that the dropping out is inevitable. But the fact that the genealogy from 
the founder of the royal dynasty to Gbandi is of no historical value does not by 
itself exclude the possibility of its foundation by some individual. 

The alternative to accepting that Basenginonga was an Mbomu individual, or 
even a foreigner, who in some way established his authority over the Ambomu 
people is to accept that the Avongara of today are the descendants of an Mbomu 
clan which somehow achieved dominance over the rest of the Ambomu or of a 


foreign people who did that. But if they were a Mbomu group — Akulangba*® 





15 The late Canon Gore also gives Akurangba as another name for the Avongara in his 
Zande and English Dictionary (revised edition, London, 1952, p. 81), the letters | and r being 
interchangeable symbols in writing Zande. It could be the same word as that used in the expression 
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or whatever it might be — what has happened to their descendants other than 
those in the genealogy of the descendants of Ngura? Individuals and even odd 
lines may get inserted into a tree of descent at a lower point than that at which 
they originated, though I have already given a reason for believing that this may 
not be the case with the genealogy of the Avongara, but it is difficult to believe 
that a group large enough to have imposed its will on a whole people could be so 
merged into a line of descent of such shallow depth (even shallower in Junker’s 
time). De Calonne suggests that they were “a small nucleus of strangers who 
created a social crystalization in an amorphous milieu,”** and another writer says 
that they may be “the survival of a race who conquered the Azande.”** But if 
they were strangers they could scarcely have dominated the Ambomu people unless 
they were a very large group, and if they were such a group we are again faced 
with the problem of what happened to their descendants; or unless they were cul- 
turally vastly superior to the Ambomu, and there seems to be no evidence for 
such a group having appeared in Central Africa at the time the genealogical indi- 
cations point to. Major Larken goes even farther. He says that the Avongara have 
their own customs — incest and sacrifice of slaves on the death of one of them — 
and their own language. It must, however, be said that the marriage of close rela- 
tions and the sacrifice of slaves are not uncommon among aristocracies, and Major 
Larken, though he feels certain that they had a language, in his day still known 
in part to some of them, is not able to produce any evidence for there having 
been one. When pressed, his informants usually produced the jargon of reversed 
syllables spoken as a game by the sons of princes at court.’® The only words of the 
language he remembers having obtained are dua, yes, durati, no (surely a very long 
word for “no”), and dimo, bow. Apart from the fact that there would seem to be 
no point in Avongara seeking to hide an almost dead language, other considera- 
tions weigh heavily against there having been one. Zande princes live isolated lives, 
spending most of their time in their private quarters in the company of their wives 
and daughters and small sons — all other males, whether noble or commoner are 
rigidly excluded — and I find it difficult to see with whom they could have talked 


a Vongara language; and certainly had they taught it to their small sons, or had 





ghia ni kurongbo, “nobleman of the canoe,” as mentioned earlier in one of my own texts. Mgr 
Lagae’s derivation of this word has already been given. It is possible, though I have no evidence 
to support the suggestion, that the word sounds to Azande like akulu angba, “tree-rats are good,” 
and account, following the construction of Zande etymology, for the founder hunting tree-rats in 
two of the texts. 

16 Op. cit., p. 14. 

17 The Bahr El Ghazal Province Handbook (Khartoum, 1911), p. 26. 

18 Larken, op. cit., pp. 241-242. See also E. E. Evans-Pritchard, A Zande Slang Language 
(Man, 1954, no. 289). 
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these sons later talked it among themselves at court, commoners could not fail 
to know at least that there was such a language, but though I have asked many 
of them about it, including those who as small boys had been familiar with the 
domestic and public life of princes, they not only all denied that the Avongara 
ever spoke any other language than Zande, save the jargon I have mentioned, but 
were clearly astonished that anyone could suppose otherwise. Moreover, if, as 
we have some grounds for believing, all Avongara correctly trace their descent 
from Ngura there could not have been a Vongara language. None of the early 
travellers, who usually resided at royal courts and might, therefore, in spite of their 
slight acquaintance with the Zande tongue, have noticed if a non-Zande tongue 
was spoken at them, has mentioned that any language was spoken by the Avon- 
gara other than that spoken by all Azande, nobles and commoners alike. 

So, on the evidences we possess — which are, it is true, slender, negative, and 
of course, not in the strictest sense historical — I conclude that we would be right 
to choose the first alternative as the less unlikely, though with great reserve, that 
a man called Basenginonga or by some other name may have been a real person 
— in spite of some unacceptable traditions of his origin — who established some 
sort of preéminence over the Ambomu people which his descendants developed 
into the complete domination of the Avongara in historic times; though how many 
generations ago he lived and from what stock he came we have no means of ascer- 
taining. If de Calonne’s information is correct, we can, however, say that when 
the Azande began their migration southeastward and penetrated the Uele basin 
they were not yet ruled, or not yet entirely ruled by the Avongara, for he says that 
they migrated in two waves, an earlier (possibly late 17th century) one consisting 
of the Abele, the Abwameli, the Angada, and probably the Abagwa, and a later 
one led by the Avongara.’® If this evidence is accepted, it adds weight to the view 
that the ascendancy of the Avongara was of relatively recent date and a process 
of slow development, and also to the view that, if that is the case, it may have had 
a beginning in the personal ascendancy of some individual. 

If we cannot say when the royal house came into being, neither can we say from 
what stock it originated. It is perhaps not surprising that legend has here oblit- 
erated memory, giving the founder either a mysterious origin or making him a 
member of a clan which has no existence and may be preseumed never to have 
existed, for Zande clans are legion, are of many different ethnic origins, and are 
widely dispersed and intermingled, and, with the exception of the Avongara, the 
members of a clan have no genealogical knowledge of their relationships. We know 
that, in fact, new clans have come into being through a split-off from the parent 


19 Op. cit., p. 102. 
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stem, though we do not know how this took place. In these circumstances it is 
probable that if a man were to decide to call his family by a different name his 
link with his original clan might easily be forgotten in course of time. We can 
only surmise what might have happened. There can be no verification. 

It may further be suggested that, as has so often happened, it was a succession 
of successful wars which confirmed and increased the authority of the Avongara, 
however it may have come about in the first instance. The Azande under Avongara 
leadership were generally victorious on account of their superior political organiza- 
tion. It was only when they came up against peoples with similar statal organs that 
they were unable to master them. Those who held their own against them were 
the Abandiya to the west of Zandeland and the Mangbetu to the southeast of it. 
These peoples speak of the Azande as the Avongara, the name of their royal house, 
and the Azande speak of the two ethnic conglomerations similar to their own by 
the names of their royal houses, Abandiya and Mangbetu. In the case of the 
Abandiya we are faced with much the same difficulties in trying to elucidate the 
origin and early history of their ruling clan as in the case of the Avongara. Their 
ancestor was a certain Gaki. Between Gaki, a mythological figure, and Pobe or 
Pwobe (who corresponds to Ngura in Avongara tradition, as being the king 
from whose two sons Gobenge and Mwanda it would seem that almost all the 
present-day aristocracy trace their descent) there are recorded in a single line of 
descent six ancestral names of persons about whom either nothing is known or 
about whom there are only scraps of information, probably of a legendary kind. 
A study of Abandiya traditions therefore sheds little light on those of the 
Avongara. 

The case of the Mangbetu is more helpful, for it shows that it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that an individual can, through his ability and character, in the 
barbarous conditions obtaining, become the leader and his descendants the unques- 
tioned rulers of a whole people or of a number of peoples brought by him and 
his successors into political associations. It is reasonable to suppose this can be 
shown by many examples in history; but the Mangbetu one is the most appropri- 
ate to our present discussion, since they are adjacent to the Azande and are in a 
number of respects similar to them in culture and institutions. A conglomeration 
of peoples were ruled by the royal family of the Mangbetu, whose name is given 
by other peoples to rulers and ruled alike. This family seems to have been pretty 
well exterminated in the wars in which they became involved after 1870. Now, in 
that year Schweinfurth met the Mangbetu king Munza, of whom he has left us a 
fascinating picture; but the point of interest is that this King Munza was the 
only grandson of Nabiembwale or Nabiembali, a man of the Mabiti clan who 
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founded the Mangbetu royal dynasty and gave to it the new family or clan name 
of Mangbetu. Unfortunately, we do not learn this from Schweinfurth, who is 
silent on the history of the royal house; but we have to remember that the authori- 
ties who vouch for the fact, Hutereau and de Calonne,”® were making their in- 
quiries at the end of the last century and in the opening years of the present 
century, when the history of the royal house must have been well known to their 
informants, for the period was only a generation after the death of Munza and 
only three generations after the founder of the royal dynasty. This is scarcely 
time for the circumstances attending the rise of the Mangbetu dynasty to have 
been erased from the people’s memory or to have become seriously distorted or 
falsified. And if Nabiembwale could make himself ruler of the Medje people and 
as their ruler bring other peoples under his sway, why could not Basenginonga 
make himself ruler of the Ambomu? But I must repeat that one can only surmise 
what may have happened; there can be no certainty because there are no means 
of verification. 


Att Sours Cottece, Oxrorp Universiry 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND 





20 Hutereau, op. cit., pp. 266 seq.; de Calonne, op. cit., pp. 125 seq. 





THE MAGICIAN IN NORTHERN SUKUMALAND, TANGANYIKA 
R. E. S. TANNER 


INTRODUCTION 
T IS INTENDED in this paper to discuss the role of the magician who uses 
magic powers for legitimate ends in Sukuma society and to describe his func- 
tions as the means by which everyone maintains or returns to a state of ritual 
neutrality. 

It is hoped to prove that the activity of the magician is a cohesive force in his 
own community for the maintenance of this ritual neutrality amongst his neigh- 
bors whereby they are kept free from all misfortune. At the same time it will be 
shown that when he functions for the removal of misfortune, he is not used by 
his own community alone but serves to link a wider area, joining widely separated 
communities in the same ritual system. 

The term ritual neutrality has been used because it seems that the Sukuma 
does not work actively for good fortune or consider that his way of life must of 
necessity swing from bad to good. His conceptions of the good and bad attributes 


of the Supreme Being seem to be that He should refrain from overt acts of any 
description,’ and that under the best conditions of life, the average man, by means 
of his ritual activity, will be able to maintain this neutrality without excesses of 
bad to destroy him or good to encourage envy. 

It is not intended to discuss rain makers or wizards, nor will the rituals of the 
magician be examined. 


THE OBTAINING OF POWER TO PRACTICE 


The power to practice is not considered to be automatically inherited from 
father to son or from mother to daughter, but there is a tendency for it to be 
passed down within a particular lineage, either because the ancestors themselves 
have made known their desire to this effect or because of the natural association 
between parents and children which would lead to the growing interest of the 
latter in the profession. 

There is no passing of mystical disposition to the person when he starts to 
practice, and such supernatural power as he needs for his work, he must obtain 
from his ancestors on his own application. 

1 See R. BE. S. Tanner, An Introduction to the Northern Basukuma’s Idea of the Supreme 
Being (Anthropological Quarterly, vol. 29, pp. 45-56, 1956). 
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Anyone wishing to become a magician attaches himself to a practicing magician 
after giving him a present. He lives with the magician more or less as his servant 
and learns by participation in the rituals which his master performs. It may be 
years before he considers himself ready to go off on his own. It is certain that 
no secret information is passed on without additional payments being made to 
the master magician. 

Although the desire to practice may well be occasioned by the possibility of 
economic prosperity, its outward expression seems to be a form of madness which 
is resistant to the everyday cures and propitiation rituals. 

Eventually divination establishes that there has been a magician in the family 
at one time who wishes the art to be practiced again by his descendants. The man 
takes up training and the madness recedes. 

After he has been under training for some time, he will gradually take on 
patients as his confidence grows until he becomes independent of his master. There 
is no formal graduation nor is the ability or right to practice connected with the 
loose association of magicians of which he may become a member when he feels 
the need for a social rather than magical background to his work. 

Although the cures are alleged to be supernaturally provided, each magician 
is much concerned with the individuality of his own pharmacopeeia, and there is 
a constant search through the medium of dreams and bought confidences for new 
herbs and mineral medicaments. 

The compulsion under which a man considers that he must practice as a magi- 
cian is regarded as the fulfillment of an obligation and referred to as igasa /ya 
bufumu, the debt of the practice of magic. The same word in the plural magasa 
is used for the unpaid cattle in bride-wealth payments, and both uses have the 
same literal meaning of an uncompleted part of a bargain. A number of other 
activities which are caused by ancestor activity are also referred to as igasa, so 
there is in all their spiritual life these intermittent compulsions to fulfill obliga- 
tions made known to them by their ancestors. There is no obligation until the 
person himself becomes aware of it through illness and divination, and there is 
no way of getting out of such an obligation once the person is aware of it except 
by its fulfillment. There are no interior states which create subconscious 
compulsions. 

The whole role of the magician is a form of propitiation and is separate only 
in degree and ritual from all other forms of ancestor ritual. 

Perhaps the position of the magician can be more vividly expressed in the 
vernacular: they say that the man has been caught and forcibly detained by his 
ancestors. There is never any idea of free and willing service. The man must carry 
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out certain actions in order that he can return to the optimum state of ritual 
neutrality. Yet it must not be thought that the magician is an unwilling victim of 
circumstances, he may well profit from having to fulfill this obligation, and in 
the meantime he has a position of some social prominence which will compensate 
him for his constant preoccupation with ritual necessities. 

After a discussion with a number of magicians there seems to be no doubt 
that their attitude to their powers could be compared to that of orthodox priests 
who may consider that the sacraments have no physical reality for them without 
the freedom from sin which is their spiritual aim. Each of the magicians I have 
known seemed to realize that he was not doing the things which he purported to 
be doing, but they nevertheless felt that should they be able to get into greater 
communion with their ancestors as they were endeavoring to do in their ritual, 
then they would be able to have the exact powers which they were now pretending 
to administer. This is not to say that they are sceptical of their powers and the 
forces behind them, but the reverse — they are very humble and realize their de- 
pendence on powers outside of themselves. Their insistence on the minutiz of 
their own personal rituals goes far beyond anything which would be necessary for 
the mere maintenance of their position as administrators of village rituals largely 
for personal gain. 

Although in its crudest sense the whole of their ritual activity is directed 
towards the maintenance of each patient in a state of ritual neutrality from which 
the hostility of his ancestors has moved him, the magician’s activities as a ritual 
specialist seem to be directed more toward maintaining or regaining the unity of 
the lineage in which the living and the dead are not differentiated. 

There seems to be a sense of inadequacy identifiable in their attitude to their 
work, which sometimes is shown in the almost frenetic activity to seek for greater 
knowledge. There is always the hope of being able to do better to spur them on, 
while at the same time there is the realization that they would indeed be able to 
practice correctly if they were really what they were pretending to be. 

The magician may create a reality through his expression of possessing a form 
of interior grace, the communion of the living and the dead which exemplifies the 
theoretical foundations of the whole of Sukuma social life. 


METHOD OF PRACTICING 


The ability of the magician to receive the knowledge necessary for a cure 
through dreams and self-induced hysteria is dependent on the goodwill of his 
ancestors as a whole. He appears to have no power relationship with a particular 
spirit but is supported by the family’s ancestors of whom he is a lineal descendant. 
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Although he is a practitioner of ritual, he makes no claim to having thought 
out his actions unaided. None of the magicians considers himself to have ever 
acted on his own, and an increase in his powers is always attributed to increased 
spiritual assistance. 

It follows from the system of ancestor support that a practicing magician is 
always a successful one, and failure is never attributed to lack of knowledge or 
personal ability of the magician himself. 

The principles on which the magician carries out his rituals are that the dead 
should share in the success of the living, and that the living and the dead should 
be reconciled. The rite itself, whatever the cause of the ceremony, is a reward 
rather than a deterrent or a preventative. The actions of the magician are sup- 
posed to arrange for the repair of disunity in the family which has been caused 
by the dead considering that they have not received a fair share of the success of 
their descendants. Alternatively he conducts sacrifices to the ancestors which can- 
not be described as propitiation but as the giving of a reward, rather than preven- 
tion. These ideas are supported by the fact that the actions are often described 
as reconciliation and not at all as sacrifices; perhaps the onlooker is too inclined 
to remark on the horrific aspects of these ceremonies rather than on the words 
used in their invocations. 

No dancing takes place at these ceremonies, and the dance of the magicians 
themselves gathering together as a trade group is practiced very rarely. Dances 
practiced in connection with ancestor worship, such as those of the Buchwezi cult, 
are in celebration of other events. 

There are many alien elements in their ritual, and in fact everyday objects are 
not a part of their paraphernalia. Cowrie shells, Masai swords, fossil shells, and 
patent medicines are all utilized, while at the same time some magicians purport 
to be speaking other languages when they are possessed. 

The magician is consulted either about the causes of misfortune or about the 
cures for troubles which have been diagnosed elsewhere. It seems to be rare for 
both of these activities to be carried out by the same magician. He will be consulted 
about the cause of death, disease, poverty, and infertility. Although the sufferer 
usually attends in person, it is possible for him to send a proxy who carries a twig 
or some other small article on which the former has spat. 

Every magician has a circular shrine surrounded by stones, succulents, and 
dried branches in which he carries out his consultations. This place, which is kept 
well swept, is in the compound of his house. 

During the consultation he wears the mass of inherited paraphernalia associ- 
ated with ancestor worship, consisting of the skins of sacrificed animals, necklaces, 
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armlets, leopard skins, and small gourds, etc. Often a spear is stuck into the 
ground beside him and other objects are spread out on skins between him and 
his patients who are squatting in front of him. The patient puts the money for 
the consultation on the ground between them before the magician starts his work, 
and it remains there until the patient himself is satisfied with the correctness of 
the diagnosis. He spits on a twig, passes it to the magician who examines it for 
a time before taking up his rattles. The magician works himself into a state of 
auto-hysteria,” after which he produces the answer for the patient through a series 
of leading questions. The magician who diagnoses from the entrails of chickens 
does so after the patient has spat into the bill of the chick before it is cut open. 


THEIR ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


The magician is a member of the community, of course, and in his day-to-day 
activities it would be impossible to distinguish him from his fellows. He is not 
exempted from communal duties but leads the same life as his fellows except when 
patients call upon him for help. 

Although he is resident in a particular locality, his work is not confined to 
his neighbors, and indeed it would be rare for a sick man to consult a magician 
from his own parish. It seems that magicians are links between the various seg- 
ments of the chiefdom and beyond, and that, speaking in terms of the whole 
area, their social function is primarily that of unifying agents. 

As the chief and his family are the dominant and also the only localized lineage 
in the chiefdom, controlling all the important political positions, it follows that 
without a controlling counterforce there would have been considerable instability 
in the chiefdom. It is suggested that in the past the magicians, who were then 
few in number, formed one of the counterbalances without which the chief might 
have become absolute in power within his own area. At that period the number 
of magicians was controlled by political expediency and their own proven efficiency, 
but now, with the removal of these controls, their numbers have increased greatly 
until there is almost a plethora of magicians among whom the sufferer can make 
his choice. 

The exact numbers of practicing magicians cannot be found even by careful 
enquiry because their activities are known only when they are in demand; and 
further, they function intermittently except for the few widely known who have 
a sufficient number of clients to be at work every day. Checks which have been 





2 R. E. S. Tanner, Hysteria in Sukuma Medical Practice in Africa (Africa, vol. 25, pp. 274- 
279, 1955). 
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carried out seem to suggest that about one percent of the adult population seems 
to have some claim to be called magicians. There is a very heavy concentration of 
them around Mwanza town which is the only big population center in the area; 
these function mainly over the week ends when the town dwellers have time for 
such consultations. There is a suggestion from the details which have been col- 
lected that the most inaccessible areas have the lowest numbers of magicians and 
that the number increases in proportion to the amount of interference there has 
been with their old way of life by the advent of missions, Islam, and industry. 

During work in the Mwanza area it was possible to go from magician to 
magician on a Sunday morning and to find almost all of them busy with consulta- 
tions while other patients were waiting for attention nearby. Although the magi- 
cians were all Sukumas it seemed that their patients were mostly migrant laborers, 
which again illustrates their role as unifying agents. 

There is no doubt that the magician looks to his profession to bring him power 
and respect as well as economic security but this does not detract from his practical 
ability in helping by his consultations. His power over his neighbors is related only 
to his economic position as he has little ritual contact with them. He is not a focus 
of parish activity but probably his prominence accords more with his age than 
his practice as a magician. Indeed the vagaries of ancestor support, which may 
only permit the man to practice for intermittent periods, make it almost impossible 
for any permanent social position to be dependent on his professional activities 
alone. 

Observation of magicians in their own villages shows very clearly that they are 
not feared nor indeed are they treated with any marked degree of respect. This 
may be because the magician has no powers peculiar to himself apart from the 
support of his ancestors by whom he is completely controlled. 

His activities vary between a very small sideline to his life as an agriculturist 
to a full time specialization, and it is in this variation that he perhaps has the 
greatest influence on his community. His success rather than his failure is a guide 
to the ritual tendencies of his neighborhood, and a certain amount of imitation in 
rivalry results from his practical work which is usually carried out in the open. 

The female magician may continue to function after she is married, and her 
parents are entitled to an extra head of cattle in respect of her powers or else her 
huband will not be entitled to share in the proceeds of her practice. 

Although large numbers of people consult these magicians every year there 
is considerable scepticism evident in almost all discussions of the subject. This is 
directed against individual magicians and is never against the basic principles of 
ancestor influence and control or witchcraft. This scepticism is expressed in the 
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fluctuations of the popularity of individual magicians as well as in tricks designed 
to show that they are faking their answers. Nevertheless these tricks and their 
disclosures are not made public or communicated to the magicians and remain the 
secrets of small groups. In this and in every other situation in which patient and 
magician are linked together, they are never cut off from their communities and 
remain subject to most of its controls. The patient is a sceptic but will not do 
anything about it because he is frightened of the magician, while the latter will 
deal with him largely in terms of information which he has been able to glean from 
the patient’s own answers to his questions. The scepticism is greatest among those 
who have failed to get relief from their troubles after repeated consultations with 
magicians and among those who have never had cause to consult them. 

It must be remembered that overt scepticism carried to its conclusion would be 
suspicion of the foundations of their whole spiritual life on which so many of their 
material benefits have been founded, and for that reason rather than any other, 
there is little attempt to act on these suspicions even when money is involved. 
Education or Christianity encourages outright disbelief as an article of faith 
whether as moderns or in religion, but this in itself allows for considerable credulity 
and does not appear to inculcate scepticism. It is usual to find that sceptical tales 
are often qualified at once by stories of miraculous activities of ancient as well as 
recent magicians. These stories have considerable circulation and include how the 
living tree was turned into firewood by a blow, milk which would not curdle, the 
sick man who got up and danced, and so on. 

It would be hard to say that there has been any diminution in the faith of the 
whole community following on the increase in the numbers of magicians practicing. 
The whole mass of magical activity has hardly been touched by modern ideas, and 
it is possible that its relative harmlessness will leave it untouched for many years 
to come. At the worst it gives comfort to the sufferer by canalizing his hates onto 
those whom he has already learnt to dislike in their social setting and at the least 
it is an inoffensive herbalism which would compare favorably with our own exten- 
sive use of patent medicines. 

Credulity is greatest amongst those who have benefited from the help of their 
ancestors and magicians. These would include numbers of the dominant lineages 
in each chiefdom, the rich fertile fathers of many progeny as well as the leaders 
of dance groups (which are both popular and highly competitive) . 

Numbers of magicians drop their professional activities when they become 
wealthy, possibly because in the eyes of their ancestors they have fulfilled the debt 
obligation igasa to them which was the initial impetus to their spiritual practice. 
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The magician was once a counterbalance to the power of the ruler within his 
chiefdom but now he has no greatly enhanced status by reason of his profession. 

He takes up the profession in order to discharge an uncompleted agreement 
with his ancestors who consider that they have not shared sufficiently in the well- 
being of their descendants from whom they are not divided by death. 

He is aware of his own spiritual inadequacy and hopes by striving towards a 
state of ritual neutrality, to come nearer to the reality which he is attempting to 
practice. 

In his practice, he is dependent on his ancestors for results, and this causes 
considerable activity to maintain good-will without which he will not be able to 
continue to fulfill his obligations towards them. 

His present-day role is to cure doubts and sorrows. Since his patients are usually 
not those of his immediate neighborhood, he serves as a link between chiefdoms 
and the segments of his own area. His activities are inoffensive and beneficial and 
have been greatly on the increase. 


Pancant, TANGA Province 
TANGANYIKA 





THE PLATEAU PROPHET DANCE AMONG THE COAST SALISH’ 
WAYNE SUTTLES 


HE SUBJECT of messianic movements, revival cults, and related phenomena 

has continued to hold the interest of students of culture change. The occur- 
rence of these movements among American Indians has been best documented for 
the Basin and Plains areas, but they are also known from the Southwest, the 
Mackenzie, and the Plateau. In fact, Spier has presented good arguments for 
deriving the Basin, Plains, and Mackenzie movements from an underlying stratum 
of religious activity in the Plateau, which he has called the “Prophet Dance.”* He 
has also presented evidence that a form of the Plateau Prophet Dance reached the 
Northwest Coast by two routes, down the Skeena River to the Tsimshian and 
Haida, and down the Fraser River to the Coast Salish. 

Since the appearance of Spier’s paper twenty years ago, so far as I know, no 
further work has been done specifically on the occurrence of the Prophet Dance 
on the Coast. But several publications have contained material on it not fully 
recognized as such. And in addition, in the course of my own field work with the 
Coast Salish I have obtained several accounts of Prophet Dance phenomena.* In 
view of the continued interest in such phenomena and their theoretical implica- 
tions, it may be worthwhile to assemble this new material and look again at the 
westward extension of the Prophet Dance. In this paper I shall first summarize 
Spier’s analysis of the history of the Prophet Dance in the Plateau, then present 
the data I have collected on its occurrence among the Coast Salish, and finally 
try to reconstruct the history of several of the elements of the complex. 

The Coast Salish data should demonstrate that a form of the Prophet Dance 
was carried westward from the Plateau to the Coast, where it spread to all or 
nearly all the tribes of Puget Sound and Georgia Strait. The nature of the move- 
ment, moreover, suggests that the distinction between the “native” belief system 





1 I am grateful to the Western States Branch of the American Anthropological Association 
for financial aid in the publication of this paper and to W. W. Elmendorf, Walter Goldschmide, 
Leslie Spier, and to my colleagues at the University of British Columbia for their helpful criticisms 
and suggestions. 

2 Spier, 1935. 

3 I have done ethnographic work with the Coast Salish during several periods between 1946 
and the present. This work has been supported successively by the Department of Anthropology 
at the University of Washington, by a Wenner-Gren Pre-doctoral Fellowship, and by the Carnegie 
Grant to Anthropology at the University of British Columbia. 
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and Christianity may not be as clear and simple as most ethnographers have im- 
plicitly assumed; contemporary Coast Salish religion must be seen as the result 
of not one but a series of compromises and reinterpretations. Also, the early oc- 
currence of this movement suggests that it may not be explained by hypotheses 
invoking conflict of cultures or deprivation. 


THE PROPHET DANCE OF THE PLATEAU 
The Prophet Dance is reported ethnographically for most of the Plateau tribes 


for which there are data. Teit usually refers to it as the “religious dance” or “pray- 
ing dance.” Typically the ceremony was held under the direction of an inspired 
leader who interpreted portentious signs and direful events. This man had visions 
or even experienced a resurrection from the dead. The ceremony itself was a dance, 
usually circular, or series of dances in which a whole village or more participated 
and which included the worship of or appeal to a deity sometimes identified as the 
Transformer of mythology. Among some tribes the dances included one in which 
the participants confessed their sins; among some they included a dance in which 
the unmarried men and women might chose mates by touching one another. The 
doctrine behind the performance was one of imminent world destruction and world 
renewal with a return of the dead led by the Transformer. All were urged to join 
in the ceremony because it was believed “that intense preoccupation with the dance 
would hasten the happy day.” Interest in the ceremony periodically declined when 
the day did not come, only to be stimulated again by new portents and new 
prophecies. 

Spier sees the roots of the Prophet Dance in Plateau and Northwest Coast cul- 
ture, particularly in beliefs about the dead and in burial practices. These beliefs 
are seen in numerous myths and tales of visits of the living to the land of the 
dead, the fact that the dead may steal the soul or the guardian spirit of a living 
person, and the shamans’ treatment of this type of soul-loss or spirit-loss by making 
a trip to the land of the dead. Also among several tribes preparations for burial 
are made immediately upon the death of a person, so that several instances have 
been reported of seeming resurrections that were evidently the result of premature 
burial. In some instances the resurrected person reported experiences clearly based 
on current beliefs about the dead. Spier notes that the interest shown by the Plateau 
and Northwest Coast tribes in the relation of the living to the dead is not shared 
by the tribes of the Basin or the Plains apart from the Prophet or Ghost dances. 

The historical evidence for the Prophet Dance, Spier shows, can be sorted out 
into three periods: 

(1) Before 1820 observers saw no Christian practices but did see dances of 
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worship and evidence of the Indians’ belief that a great change was to take place. 
A Kootenay woman seems to have transmitted these practices and beliefs to the 
Northern Athapaskans. 

(2) During the 1830’s several observers reported Christian worship among 
groups of Indians who had little contact with Whites. After examining the data 
Spier concludes that what had been observed was the aboriginal Prophet Dance 
to which had been added such elements as the observance of a Sabbath and the 
sign of the cross. These, he suggests, were probably introduced by a band of 
Iroquois who settled among the Flathead about 1820. (There is another possible 
source of Christian elements. Two Indian youths, Spokane Garry and Kootenai 
Pelly, were taken to Red River in 1825 where they received an education in Eng- 
lish and instruction in the Anglican faith. They returned to their homes in 1829, 
after which Garry is said to have taught Christianity among the Plateau tribes.) * 
The Christianized Prophet Dance that developed among the Flathead after 1820 
spread throughout the Plateau and northward where it may have been the im- 
petus of the movement among the Carrier led by the prophet Bini.° This move- 
ment spread down the Skeena River and even reached the Haida in the Queen 
Charlottes. 

(3) From about 1850 onward several clearly defined cults arose in the Plateau, 
probably as a result of more direct contact with Whites and perhaps aggravated 
by some warfare with them. The best-known example is that of Smohalla, who 
preached among the Sahaptins of the Columbia River. His doctrine was that the 
world, and particularly the Whites, would be destroyed arid the old way of life 
would be restored complete with the resurrection of the dead. In preparation for 
this event he warned his followers to adhere strictly to native dress and customs. 
For his ceremonies he had built a building resembling a church and erected a 
flagpole on a parade ground resembling a military establishment. The ceremony 
consisted of a dance with bells and drums, recitation of doctrine with questions 
by the leader and answers by the followers, a ritual meal of water and salmon, more 
dancing, and individual accounts of vision experiences.® 

Spier suggests that the Shaker Church that was established on Puget Sound 
in the 1880’s was possibly inspired by the Smohalla movement, which was undoubt- 
edly known on the Sound. The Shaker Church was established after the resurrec- 
tion of John Slocum of the Squaxin tribe near Olympia in 1882. It differs strongly 





4 See Jessett, 1951, pp. 226-231. 

5 Since the publication of Spier’s paper considerable data on Bini have been published by 
Jenness, 1943. 

6 For a somewhat late cult among the Sanpoil see Ray, 1936; see also DuBois, 1938. 
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from the Smohalla movement in having more of Christianity in it and in lacking 
any anti-White feeling. Spier says of it, “Nominally Christian, in actual practice 
it is an extraordinary blend of old shamanistic performances with Catholic ritual 
and Protestant doctrine.” The Shaker Church has made converts as far north as 
southern British Columbia and as far south as the Klamath Reservation in 
Oregon." 

From this third phase in the Plateau Spier derives the Ghost Dance of the 
Paviotso in 1870 and 1890, the last leading to the great spread of the Ghost 
Dance through the Plains. 


EARLY WHITE CONTACT WITH THE COAST SALISH 


Before I discuss the appearance of the Prophet Dance among the Coast Salish 
it might be well to review briefly the history of the earliest European contact with 
them, particularly the first missionary activity. The first recorded contact was in 
1790-93 when the Spanish and British explored the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Puget 
Sound, and Georgia Strait. The accounts of these expeditions give no indication 
of any sort of cult activity nor of any great awe on the part of the natives, such 
as Thompson met with among the Interior Salish two decades later. 

Contact with later maritime fur traders was probably only sporadic and of 
not much importance since the Coast Salish had less to offer than the people on 
the outer coast; the most valuable fur animal, the sea otter, was rare inside the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

In 1805-06 Lewis and Clark passed by the southern end of Coast Salish terri- 
tory, but the first land expedition to reach the center of the territory was that of 
Simon Fraser, who descended the Fraser River in 1807. Further contact by land, 
however, was probably negligible until the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company posts. The first post in Coast Salish territory was Ft. Langley, estab- 
lished on the lower Fraser in 1827. In 1833 Ft. Nisqually was established near 
the head of Puget Sound and in 1843 Victoria was founded. It is worth noting that 
these posts were established somewhat later than those on the lower Columbia and 
in the interior. 

While it is quite likely that the native peoples learned something of Chris- 
tianity from the fur traders, the first recorded contact of any Coast Salish with 
missionaries was in 1837. In that year two Catholic priests, Fathers F. N. Blanchet 
and M. Demers, arrived on the lower Columbia and established a mission on the 
Cowlitz River in Coast Salish territory. In the spring of 1839 several Indians from 





7 The most recent discussion of the history of this sect is Gunther, 1949. 
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Puget Sound, including a Suquamish chief, journeyed overland to Cowlitz to see 
the priests, so Demers went to Ft. Nisqually near the head of the Sound, met these 
Indians again and others of twenty-two different nations,® and distributed among 
them “Catholic Ladders,” which he explained in Chinook Jargon. The “Catholic 
Ladder” was a piece of wood with groups of notches and symbols carved on it to 
represent the passage of time and the principal events since Creation. In the spring 
of 1840 Demers again visited Nisqually where he instructed chiefs of the Skagit, 
Suquamish, and Snohomish. Later in 1840 Blanchet was taken by the Suquamish 
chief to Whidbey Island, where he was pleased to meet a large gathering of Skagit, 
Suquamish, and Snohomish, and to find that they had already learned the Chinook 
Jargon prayers and hymns that Demers had taught their chiefs at Nisqually. His 
presence also had some political consequences since he helped settle a dispute 
between the Klallam and the Skykomish. In 1841 Demers again visited Whidbey 
Island and probably passed through Samish and Lummi territory to go to Ft. 
Langley on the Fraser where he baptized several hundred children. In March of 
1843 Father J. B. Z. Bolduc accompanied Douglas to the site of Victoria, preached 
to the Songish and others there, then returned southward by way of Whidbey 
Island, where he met the Klallam, the Skagit, and an unnamed group from the 
mainland. In May of 1843 Bolduc and Demers again went to Whidbey where 
they continued to have contact not only with the Skagit but also with the Su- 
quamish, Snohomish, Klallam, and even Makah. First Blanchet and then Bolduc 
had hoped to establish a mission on Whidbey but by the end of Bolduc’s second 
visit, to judge from his own statements, the enthusiasm of the Indians for the 
new faith had waned and he himself had become discouraged. 

The Coast Salish north of Nisqually apparently had little or no contact with 
the missionaries between the early ’40’s and the early ’50’s. In 1847 Demers was 
appointed Bishop of Vancouver Island but he was not able to reach Victoria until 
1852. When he did, he discovered to his dismay that an inexperienced priest had 
just preceded him and had baptized many Indians without giving proper instruc- 
tion in Catholic doctrine, thus making future work more difficult. This priest, 
Father H. Lempfrit, may have been the first to visit the Saanich and Cowichan, 
although many of these tribes may have seen Demers earlier on the Fraser. Regular 
contact with priests began only after the arrival of the Oblate Fathers, who estab- 
lished their headquarters at Esquimalt in 1857. The most influential of these men 
on the American side of the boundary was Father E. C. Chirouse, who established 
a mission at Tulalip on the Snohomish Reservation in the same year, 1857. During 





8 Blanchet, 1910, p. 32. 
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the next few years chapels were built for most of the tribes in the Straits area. 
Chirouse was especially active among the northern Puget Sound and Straits tribes.° 

Thus the Coast Salish of Puget Sound and Georgia Strait had their first direct 
contact with Christian missionaries only in 1839, after which some, such as the 
Skagit, had fairly close contact for three or four years. This was followed by a 
period of ten to fifteen years during which there was little or no contact. The first 
appearance of the Plateau Prophet Dance on the Coast occurred, according to 
native tradition, before the first priest arrived. If tradition is correct this would be 
before the period of mission activity from 1839 to 1843. It seems probable that 
some of the phenomena described in the following pages did exist before 1839. 
Other developments probably occurred during the later period of little contact, 


when some of the elements of missionary teaching were put to use for native ends. 


THE COAST SALISH DATA 


In the present section I have tried to extract from the data at hand, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, all references to elements that seem to be manifestations 
of the Prophet Dance. These elements include principally (1) the marriage dance, 
a dance during which young people were able to choose spouses by some gesture 
such as placing something on the person of another; (2) the worship of a deity, 
usually identified by a term meaning “Chief Above”; (3) prophecy, especially 
foretelling the coming of the Whites, and the prophet as a leader in native society. 
In the published material all three of these elements are nowhere presented as part 
of a single complex. Yet the accounts given by some Coast Salish informants make 
it seem probable that they did form a single complex. The sum of the data pre- 
sented here and comparison with the Plateau material lead to the conclusion that 
the Coast Salish area has experienced a series of developments parallel to that 
outlined by Spier for the Plateau. It appears that, as in the Plateau, there was 
some basis in native culture for the rise of prophetic leaders, that somewhat before 
much if any missionary activity had occurred prophetic leaders introduced a form 
of the Plateau Prophet Dance having the marriage dance as a rite of worship, and 
that later prophets, as in the Plateau, incorporated more clearly Christian elements 
into local cults. 

But before I go into the material itself I must first dispose of the possible 
northern route of diffusion from the Plateau to the Coast Salish. Spier suggests 
that the Prophet Dance spread down the Skeena to the Tsimshian, to the Haida, 

9 For the history of the missions I have used mainly Blanchet, 1910, Jennings, 1937a and 


1937b (translations of Bolduc’s letters), and Morice, 1910 (the English edition). It should be 
noted that Morice, 1923 (the French edition) contains material not given in the earlier work. 
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and then southward along the Coast to the Salish. Evidence for the spread of 
the movements down the Skeena and to the Haida seems clear enough, but Spier’s 
assumption that it came southward as far as the Nanaimo is based entirely on 
his interpretation of a statement by the Rev Thomas Crosby. Crosby writes*® that 
“at the time of the great revival on the North Coast, in 1875,” he had been told 
of much earlier religious excitement due to news brought from down the Skeena 
and from Alaska of what sounded like Christian worship. But while Crosby’s book 
mainly describes his work among the Coast Salish, especially at Nanaimo, this 
statement appears in the introductory chapter with nothing in its context to suggest 
that its locale was Nanaimo. On the contrary Crosby’s “North Coast” must mean 
the north coast of the province, not of Vancouver Island, since Crosby was in fact 
preaching there among the Tsimshian in 1875."* 
The data are presented tribe by tribe in roughly geographical order. 


Lummi 
The first account that I obtained anywhere of the Prophet Dance-like activity 
was from Julius Charles, a half Semiahmoo-half Lummi born about 1865. The 


account came spontaneously after a question on the native word for “prayer”: 


“Pray” is t'i'wyat. The old prayer was started by the leader. It went: “aa t'iwyol aa 
’iwyat aa SiSakali.” The whole tribe came together. They danced circling around like a 


square dance. If a young man loved a girl he stuck a feather on the girl’s head. If the 
girl kept it they were engaged. A girl could do the same. This was just called st’i’'wyot 
All danced, married and unmarried, all that believe there is a xe’els [Transformer]. 
That’s all they do. It’s any time of year; don’t know how often. Some don’t care and 
stay away but most believe that. Davy Crockett was the leader. He did that before the 
priest came. It was done way before that. Davy Crockett was the first one to believe 


in xe’els, so the old folks said. 


This informant later added that Davy Crockett (x”ayle’nax") not only led the 
marriage dance “before he know there was a priest in the world,” but also after 
the priests did come he was the first convert and helped convert the others. It is a 
matter of record that David Crockett was the chief in the 1860’s and that he led 
the Lummi in Catholic worship.’* This informant also gave the words of the 
Chilliwack song and said that the Saanich and Cowichan also had the same 
practice. 


10 Crosby, 1907, pp. 18-19. 

11 Crosby, 1914, pp. 29 ff; Arctander, 1909, p. 245. 

12 See McKenney, 1868, p. 93. Roth (1926, p. 974) quotes a local historian to the effect that 
Crockett was chosen chief about 1859 after he had embraced the Catholic faith. See also Suttles, 


1954, pp. 67-71. 
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Another informant at Lummi, Patrick George, a man born about 1877, gave 
a description somewhat different from that of the first informant; since this man 
said that he heard about the practice both from his mother, who was a Semiahmoo, 
and as a boy while staying at Cowichan, it seems probable that his description 
refers to other than the Lummi practice. Also he did not relate the dance to Davy 
Crockett. 


The people stood in a circle and sang. The leader called out and the people raised 
their hands and repeated. Then they danced in a circle and a boy threw his handker- 
chief (?) to the girl he wanted. She threw it back or kept it. If she kept it they were 
married right away. I don’t know how that came to the Indians. . . . The first — 
of the song went, “t’i‘wyat aka si’sat sie’m,” and the second part went, “hay’ 
k¥ante'las ak" si’sat sie’m.” 


This informant translated si’sot sit’m (literally “above chief”) as “God,” but 
also equated the term with xe’els, the Transformer. 

The marriage dance had already been reported for the Lummi. In the chapter 
on marriage in his ethnography of the Lummi, Stern’ gives a brief description 
of a marriage dance in which a boy or girl could choose a mate by placing a hand 
on the shoulder of the other. If the proposal were acceptable the couple locked 
arms and were considered betrothed at that time. Later there might be the cus- 
tomary proposal by the boy’s family and exchange of property. 

Stern presents this without comment as if it were part of the aboriginal culture, 
which he doubtless took it to be. He also says that the performance took place 
“in the ‘humpbacked year’ only” a statement which calls for a comment. I once dis- 
cussed the dance with Stern’s principal informant, Joseph Hillaire, a well-educated 
man in middle age. Hillaire compared the dance to the White’s notion of “leap 
year” as a time when women may propose marriage and said that it must have been 
held at some fixed interval marked by some event such as the biennial run of the 
humpback salmon. Older informants’ statements give no indication of such an 
interval for the dance. Moreover, they make it clear that the marriage dance was 
not an ordinary practice but part of an introduced cult and was accompanied by 
the worship of a deity identified as xe’els (the Transformer) or as si'sot sit’m 
(Chief Above) and by the assumption of some authority by the cult leader. 

Lummi informants also believe that this cult occurred also among several other 
tribes; they named the Chilliwack, Swinomish, Snohomish, Saanich, and Cowichan. 
Data collected since have borne out their statements. 





13 Stern, 1934, p. 29. 
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Upper Stalo 


The term “Stalo” was recently revived by Duff for the Coast Salish of the 
lower Fraser River, the groups whom Hill-Tout called “Mainland Halkomelem.” 
The first is an anglicized form of the native word sta”low, “river,” by which these 
groups are often collectively designated; the second is an anglicized form of the 
native name for the native language hel’k’"2mi'lom in the dialects spoken above 
Matsqui, han’k’*2mi‘n2m below Matsqui and on Vancouver Island. 

Duff uses “Upper Stalo” for the three groups nearest the Interior, the Chilli- 
wack, Pilatl, and Tait. He notes** a marriage dance, described by a Chilliwack 


informant as, 


a “marrying party” which was held once every few years and at which young people 
got the chance to choose their marriage partners. To the constant rhythm of a song, 
the words of which seem to have been “who is going to take this woman,” etc., couples 
paired up on the floor, dancing. Then the speaker had each couple take hands and 
repeat vows, witnessed by the other people present. 


Duff adds that a Tait informant denied that the Stalo had this “marrying party,” 
but believed the Thompson may have had it, and he notes that Stern reports it 
for the Lummi. Duff evidently got no association between the marriage dance 
and any form of worship. One of my Lummi informants, however, stated that 


the Chilliwack had the same dance as the Lummi and gave as the Chilliwack 
words to the song “hay kat X’at sastelay,” which he translated as “Go get the 
girl.” This is probably the same song that Duff’s Chilliwack informant gave. 

But Duff has discussed at length*® the concept of a Supreme Being as he 
found it among the Upper Stalo. All of his informants believed that their ancestors 
knew, as Git’ at sie’m, the same God that the missionaries talked of; however, they 
only introduced the concept when discussing the first salmon rite and certain per- 
sons whom they called “prophets.” The first salmon rite included prayers addressed 
to the Supreme Being but otherwise resembled the first salmon rites of other 
peoples in this area. The term “prophet” was his informant’s English translation 
of a native term alia. Ordinarily alia (?a'ly2) as a verb means “to have a vision” 
and the noun derivative s’a’lyo means “vision” or “guardian spirit”; this is the 
case in both Upper Stalo and Lower Stalo dialects. But Duff’s Upper Stalo in- 
formants also used alia as a noun for a type of dealer in the supetnatural distinct 
from the sx”ale’m (“shaman”) and se’uwa (“fortune-teller”). Two such persons 


were described in detail. 


14 Duff, 1952, p. 93. 15 Idem, pp. 119-122. 
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One was a man named skealbe’xal, who lived a few miles above Agassiz and 
flourished, Duff estimates, about 1840. It was said that this man had a vision in 
which three men appeared and bade him kneel, make the sign of the cross, and 
worship God. Then they showed him the inside of a great church, they taught him 
rules of moral conduct, they described the coming of the Whites and their tech- 
nology, and they warned him that the priests to come would be half good and half 
bad. After his vision skalbe’xel preached to his own group and to others who 
came to hear, and he enabled them to see his vision of the church. Later he travelled 
and preached as far up the Fraser as Lytton, in Thompson country. When the 
first priests came he was an old man. According to a second account the prophet’s 
church was a cave in the mountains. A third account described what must have 
been the same person under the name tawqpa’met, but had him bringing writing, 
which he preached from, and metal tools from his cave in the mountains. 

A second alia was a man from Seabird Island named k*9’las, who had a vision 
a few years after the first one died. He also preached, practiced clairvoyance, and 
performed miracles, such as curing with medicine that he produced magically from 
a bottle. 

Some of Duff’s informants believed that there had been other alia before these 
two. Duff concludes that the belief in a Supreme Being was a result of White con- 
tact and that it was introduced by the alia, who may have existed in pre-contact 
times as a type of seer or miracle-worker. 

The prophet skalbe’xal described by Duff’s informants is probably the same 
person as the “Skilmaha” about whom Densmore*® obtained some information 
in the course of collecting Coast Salish songs. 


This man lived near Hope “about a century ago, before the coming of the white 
man.” He “foretold the coming of a different people and had many followers.” He 
also was said to be subject to trances of a cataleptic nature. 


Densmore’s “free translation” of the words of the prophet song reads: “I would 
believe you if you would destroy us by fire.” The analysis of the music suggests 
that there were also other verses. She believes that the words show a knowledge of 
the New Testament, disproving the statement that the prophet lived before the 
Whites came. She also suggests that this man was the same as the Interior Salish 
prophet Smohalla, but this is undoubtedly incorrect. 

Teit,’’ after discussing several Thompson prophets, states that a prophet from 
the Fraser Delta had appeared at Lytton “in the last fifteen or twenty years,” that 





16 Densmore, 1943, pp. 86-87. 17 Teit, 1900, p. 366. 
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is, not earlier than about 1880. He preached through an interpreter, prayed a 
great deal, and performed sleight-of-hand tricks. Duff’s skalbe’xal also preached 
among the Thompson, but if both Teit and Duff are correct in their dates, their 
prophets could not have been the same man. 

Duff concludes that the concept of the deity was probably the result of “early 
borrowing,” despite his informants’ opinions that it was aboriginal. However, 
some of the Chilliwack would agree with Duff; Jenness**® says that a Sardis 
(Chilliwack) man “emphatically insisted” that the name “Chief Above” was in- 
troduced by White missionaries and that before this his people had prayed only 
to the sun, forces of nature, and the spirits of animals. 

Hill-Tout’s work on the tribes of the lower Fraser contains some material on 
the Chilliwack. He speaks’® of the Chilliwack chief having priestly functions, 
but it is not clear whether he refers to aboriginal conditions as well as post-mis- 
sionary conditions. 


Chehalis 
The Chehalis of British Columbia (not to be confused with the Chehalis of 


southwestern Washington) are a small group on the Harrison River below Harri- 
son Lake. They were in an especially good position to receive any influences from 
the Interior since they were on friendly terms with the Douglas Lillooet at the 
upper end of Harrison Lake.*° 

As Spier noted, Hill-Tout** reported Prophet Dance phenomena among them. 
According to Chehalis tradition, 


the people used to come together every seventh day for dancing and praying. They 
assembled at sunrise and danced till noon. At this time of the day they believed that 
everybody stood on his head till the world rolled around again. This topsy-turveydom 
took place during the middle hours of the day. When the world had come round again, 
they all fell to dancing and praying again till sunset. 


Spier observes that “both the seventh day performance and the interruption of 
the dance by a period of rest have parallels in the Thompson practice.”*” Hill- 
Tout only concludes that neither the practice nor the concept of the deity to whom 
the prayer was directed was native. I will return to his opinions on the matter later. 

It will be remembered that the Upper Stalo deity appears in relation to the 
first salmon rite. Hill-Tout describes** the first salmon rite of the Chehalis, during 





18 Jenness, 1955, p. 88. 21 Hill-Tout, 1904b, p. 329. 


19 Hill-Tout, 1902, p. 357. 22 Spier, 1935, p. 62. 
20 Duff, 1952, p. 22. 23 Hill-Tout, 1904b, p. 331. 
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which all persons were forced to shut their eyes while the chief prayed, and men- 
tions a ceremony held for the first green shoots eaten in the spring. But he takes 
the position that these ceremonies were not addressed to any higher deity but 
rather had as their object the propitiation of the fish and the plants themselves. 
This interpretation of the salmon rite seems quite in line with Gunther’s interpre- 
tation and with my own impressions. Gunther** writes “In every salmon ritual 
it is clear that the welfare of the animal is most important and these taboos 
regulate conduct that his spirit may not be offended.” 


Kwantlen 

In pre-contact times the principal villages of the Kwantlen were at New West- 
minster, at the head of the Fraser Delta. However, after the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany established Fort Langley, in 1827, the Kwantlen moved upstream and 
estab‘ished themselves near the fort, where their descendants have remained, to 
be known as the “Langley Tribe.” From all accounts the Kwantlen were the most 
important of the Stalo tribes, evidently even in pre-contact times, though their 
position was undoubtedly later strengthened by their alliance with the Whites at 
the fort. 

As Spier noted, Hill-Tout*® also gives an account of a sort of Prophet Dance 


among this tribe. He does so in discussing the functions of the chief, who was “the 
tribal high priest,” necessary for every religious ceremony, but with functions quite 
distinct from those of the shaman. 


On the occasion of any public calamity, such as a wide-spread sickness, times of 
famine and want, during meteorological phenomena, such as violent storms, prolonged 
droughts, earthquakes and eclipses, it was he who led and conducted the prayers and 
confessions of the people, and invoked the pity of te tcitcil sia’m, or “the Sky Chief”, 
whom he addressed as cwai'etsen, i.e., “parent”, or “Father”, or “Creator”. He would 
bid the people come together on these occasions and pray and dance; the latter action 
being regarded as propitiating and honouring in their estimation. As they danced the 
people would hold their hands aloft. At the close the chief would bid them place them 
on their breasts and repent of their evil deeds and thoughts. 


Hill-Tout notes that the element of confession suggests Roman Catholic influence, 
but concedes that it may be “genuinely” native. Spier observes, however, that there 
are parallels here to the Southern Okanagon form of the Prophet Dance.”° 
Although Hill-Tout clearly indicates, in discussing the Chehalis, that he does 
not regard the concept of a deity as native, when discussing the Kwantlen”’ he says 


24 Gunther, 1928, p. 166. 26 Spier, 1935, p. 62. 
25 Hill-Tout, 1902, pp. 410-411. 27 Hill-Tout, 1902, p. 414. 
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that “Qals [{xe’els}, the Transformer” was invoked as a deity and was believed to 
have instituted the first fruits rite, taught people to pray, and taught the shamans 
their songs. He adds that “Qals” was not a single character but rather eight 
brothers. 


Katzie 

The Katzie are a small group whose territory lay principally on Pitt River and 
Pitt Lake. Jenness presents a myth of nearly epic length that he recorded from 
a shaman of this group.** This myth or cycle of myths and the practices and 
beliefs described by the informant reveal a rather well-integrated concept of a 
Supreme Being called ci‘cot sit’m which Jenness translates as “He Who Dwells 
Above.” In the view of the Katzie informant, xe’els (the Transformer) was a 
single person who came transforming, accompanied by several animal characters; 
he was sent by ci‘cot si¢’m, to whom he was subordinate. Jenness indicates that 
informants elsewhere regarded the concept of the deity as a recent introduction, 
but after some hesitation he concludes that it may have been aboriginal among the 
Katzie, especially because of the existence of parallel beliefs among the Bella 
Coola, the northernmost tribe of Salish speech. 

Jenness gives nothing on the Katzie suggesting any marriage dance, or prophet- 
like leaders among this tribe. In his appendix, however, there are several notes on 
other tribes, which have been introduced in their proper places here. 


Nooksack 

The Nooksack (x"se’€q) live in the valley of the Nooksack River south of 
the Matsqui and Sumas and inland from the Lummi; to their south are the Upper 
Skagit. They spoke an isolated Coast Salish language called {a’%alasom. The late 
Paul Fetzer spent several periods working with Nooksack ethnography and lin- 
guistics from the summer of 1950 until his unfortunate death in January of 1952. 
From his ethnographic notes, now on file at the University of British Columbia, 
I have extracted the following: 


Indian Church — in the winter-time, or any time, maybe once a month — the peo- 
ple of a village would gather around a fire in a longhouse and dance around it, singing 
a song in which “th is given to God.” The arms are held up at an angle and the 
hands palms upward. [diagram] Then if a woman wants a man or vice versa, she 
comes up to the other and hooks arms and dances with the chosen partner. This act 
signifies that she wants to marry the other. If the other doesn’t want the first, then he 
or she tries to shake him or her off, but the other must hang on tightly and continue 


28 Jenness, 1955, pp. 10-34. 
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to dance. No one could break this, for they were married right there, while they were 
dancing and singing the praise of God. If the person who is hooked onto doesn’t 
want the other person, he or she can’t do anything about it as long as the person 


hangs on. 

The Lummis and Skagits used to come up to Nooksack to attend the Nooksack 
Indian Church, because they heard it was a great thing. 

The Indian preacher in the Indian Church — There was a regular preacher for the 
whole tribe. He received his message in a dream from God. He was from spe*’txan 
{Goshen}. (Doesn’t remember his name or family.) He would go from village to 
village and the people in each band area would know when he was due and would 
assemble to dance and sing. 


The informant who gave this note was Agnes James, a woman born about 1885; 
she states that she had heard Charlie tde*’s, a man a generation older, tell this. 
Another note, presumably supplied by Fetzer’s principal informant George Swani- 
set, adds the opinion that parents could nullify selections made in this manner but 
usually felt obliged to permit the marriages. 


Samish 


The Jenness work on the Katzie*® contains an account given by the Katzie 
informant of a case of return from the dead. A relative of the informant’s Samish 
grandmother, identified as a Guemes Island Samish, was said to have died and 
come back to life. He claimed to have been taught moral principles by the deity 
and he took a new name fowa’y2s meaning “returned to life.” But the account 
contains no indication that any ritual practices were developed from this experi- 
ence. My own Samish field notes contain no information on this person at all. 
Actually I am not at all sure that this man was Samish; the Katzie informant’s 
Samish grandmother was evidently also of Skykomish ancestry and the relative 
may have been from one of the tribes farther south. 


Upper Skagit 

Collins *° discusses the appearance of several religious leaders among the peo- 
ple of the upper Skagit valley. These leaders, she believes, were men who had 
contact with Christianity at the first mission west of the Cascades and returned 
to their homes to institute cults combining native and Christian elements. One 
such leader was a man named Slabebtikud, who organized ceremonies with Catho- 
lic elements, such as the sign of the cross, around native practices such as the first 
salmon rites. He also handed down moral rules and appointed officers to be re- 





29 Jenness, 1955. 30 Collins, 1950, p. 340. 
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sponsible for enforcing the rules with such punishments as whippings and exposure. 
Collins points out that in native practices there was no comparable formal or- 
ganization or concentration of authority. The earlier first salmon rite was prac- 
ticed separately by each household; during Slabebtikud’s ascendance he supervised 
one rite for the whole Skagit valley and saw that those who took fish beforehand 
were punished. Such authority aroused resentment and in the end Slabebtikud was 
assassinated. Collins does not mention any sort of marriage dance.** 


Snohomish 

An informant at Tulalip, Mrs William Shelton, gave an account of the mar- 
riage dance among the Puget Sound tribes. Mrs Shelton believes she was born 
about 1858. Her father was a Klallam and her mother a Nuwhaha (“Upper 
Samish”) ; she regards herself as a Klallam but spent most of her childhood in 
the Bellingham area and has for more than half a century lived in Tulalip. Her 
husband was one of Haeberlin’s principal Snohomish informants. A question on 
the marriage dance elicited the following: 


That was called just sa’xab, “dancing.” It came from eastern Washington, down 
the Skagit River, and spread all around the Sound. They believed in the Creator. They 
danced in a circle, like the Shakers do now. If a man put a feather on a girl’s hair 
and she left it there that meant that they were married. If she threw it away she refused 
him. This came to the Stillaguamish and to the Snohomish and went all around the 
Sound to the Kiallam. Couples were getting married by it; sometimes, a lower-class man 
would get an upper-class girl. When it came to the Klallam the Klallam accepted it, 
but then the chiefs saw lower-class men proposing to upper-class girls. They had to let 
it go because they had said that they would do it, but they said, “What are our de- 
scendants going to be like? All lower class!” In those days they tried to keep their 
blood pure. So the chiefs got together and stopped it. After the Klallam stopped it, 
it was stopped all over. It got as far as the Lummi to the north, maybe farther but I 
never heard of it. 


Mrs Shelton said that she had heard of this from her mother and from an 
aunt of her husband at Tulalip. Her husband had said, “They got drunk on 
that.” Further reflection on the subject reminded her that when she was young 
she had seen a Swinomish couple who were at that time old, “she was high class 
and he was low class — not slave, but they were married that way.” In another 
context she mentioned being at Swinomish in the 1870’s; a couple old at that time 
might have been married in the 1830's, about when Smith (see below) calculates 
the marriage dance struck the Puyallup-Nisqually. 





31 Sally Snyder has unpublished material on the political organization of this cult; she also 
found no indication of a marriage dance associated with it (personal communication). 
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__ Mrs Shelton also recalled that some years ago some of the Swinomish had put 

on a mock marriage dance at the “Treaty Day” celebration, putting feathers in 
their wives’ hair “just to show the young people.” I later questioned one old man 
at Swinomish; he knew of the marriage dance, but could give no further 
information. 


Puyallup-Nisqually 
Smith** notes a marriage dance ceremony. It was said to have been a new 
custom, popular, she reckons, about 1830. 


The men danced in a circle with the women around them. A woman chose a hus- 
band by placing a little stick on the preferred man’s shoulder. These marriages were 
often followed by the usual exchange of property. The dance was said to have been 
introduced from the Plateau, but one informant thought it may have been brought 
back bY an Indian who had been by ship to California and who pretended to be able 
to read. 


Smith does not mention worship, prophecy, or any of the other elements of the 
Prophet Dance. 


Twana 


Dr W. W. Elmendorf has given me several items from his field notes. 


Two informants described a prophecy of the coming of the Whites: A man 
at a power dance prophesied the coming of the white men. This was before the 
people here had heard of whites. The man said they would be strange people, 
with birds like grouse, and some kind of ducks and deer around their houses, not 
wild in the woods. They would paddle sitting backwards. The man’s name was 
wata’@’a‘lag. He made his prophecy at Port Madison. Some people from here (Sko- 
komish) were there and heard it. The man was swayu’c;d, getting his power to dance, 
when he made the prophecy. Anybody might prophesy coming events at scc’u'ctab 
(Twana, power dance) , when they were showing their toma‘namos. 

Henry Allen, born about 1865, described the “marriage dance”: We (Twana) 
had a word sq”i'c, means “dance” of any kind. The Puget Sound word is sa’xab. This 
word got used for the “marrying dance,” a kind of religion that came here in the 
generation before me. The parents of Old Man Loojay (probably born in the 1850's) 
were married here at Skokomish by this dance. 

In this dance men and women lined up in two rows, parallel, facing each other. 
They would dance up and down. Then a man or woman would dance forward and 
choose a partner from the opposite row. The idea was, the spirit moved you to choose 
the right person. When the couple met in the dance they shook hands. I also heard 


32 Smith, 1940, p. 170. 
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they went around in a circle, singing and dancing. When somebody took somebody 
else, a man or a girl, by the hand, then they were married right now. 

They had a poor little song that went something like ay? he? ha’y? ya ha. They 
were a kind of a religion, but I don’t know their beliefs, or what they were against. 
Curtis (the informant was E. S. Curtis’ interpreter) worked on this; he traced them 
clear from Syracuse, New York. The religion came to this country from outside, long 
before the Shakers. It died out while I was a boy. 

Henry’s older brother Frank Allen gave the following: Way back, before my 
great-prandfather(!) a man came along here and eahen The people danced in a 
circle and married by choosing a man. They confessed sins. Wa’gablu, the Skokomish 
woman with power for getting men, broke a stick every time she had intercourse 
during the week, and burned a great big pile of them every Sunday. The man who 
preached was Skokomish. He had been captured and taken way east years before, and 


now he came back here. 


Klallam 

I have no information of the occurrence of any Prophet Dance elements among 
the Klallam other than the account given by Mrs Shelton, quoted above, telling 
how they rejected the marriage dance and the reference in the Cowichan account 
given by Jenness (see below). Henry Charles, an excellent informant from the 
Becher Bay Klallam of Vancouver Island, had never heard of the marriage dance. 
This man also knows the Klallam of the Olympic peninsula well, having spent part 
of his youth at Jamestown. Gunther** does not mention the marriage dance. 


Songish 

Nothing exists in the ethnographic literature or in my own field notes indicat- 
ing any Prophet Dance phenomena among the Songish, Nevertheless the mission- 
ary Bolduc, preaching to a gathering of Indians at Victoria in 1843, had a young 
man rise up and tell him that nearly ten years before he had heard of the same 
God and that the coming of the French priests had been foretold. Of the Christian 
God he said “I have also heard it said that He came to these men here on our 
land.”** The youth need not have been Songish. And any time after 1827 he 
could have heard of Christianity and French priests from the employees at Fort 
Langley. But the sentence quoted suggests a local re-working of Christian ideas. 


Saanich 

I have questioned only one Saanich informant on this matter; this was Louie 
Pelkey of East Saanich, born about 1870. This man responded to a question on 
the term for “prayer”: 

33 Gunther, 1927. 34 Jennings, 1937b, p. 14. 
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The word t’i’wyot means “to pray.” Before the Whites came, the Indians heard 
they were coming and heard they were going to pray. They all gathered and sang, 
first one then another. Then one man said, “I think we’re making a mistake; this is 
not praying, only dancing.” (This was like the Shakers now. It was here at Saanich.) 
Finally ministers and priests came with different kinds of religion. When the priests 
prayed for them it was all in one thing [i.e. a ritual act for the whole group, not indi- 
vidual dancing?]. . . . The people were surprised to see the Catholics. It would have 
been good if they hadn’t gone too far. The man who said to the old Shakers, “That’s 


wrong,” said, “Now we’ve seen the real thing,” when the Catholics came. 


This informant did not mention any marriage dance. The gathering referred to 
above suggests something closer to the ordinary spirit-dancing session. This in- 
formant also mentioned in a different context several persons who prophesied the 
coming of the Whites through spirit songs. One woman sang “waihee,” which 
was later interpreted to have meant the Hawaiians brought in by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


Cowichan 


The term “Cowichan” has often been used for all the speakers of Halkomelem, 
or for all those on Vancouver Island, that is, all the communities from Malahat 
to Qualicum. The Nanaimo have been singled out in the literature occasionally, 


but even the existence of the communities now called “Chemainus” between the 
Nanaimo and the Cowichan proper of the Cowichan River has rarely been 
recognized. 

My informants at Lummi believed that the marriage dance was practiced “at 
Cowichan,” that is, among the villages along the Cowichan River, but I have 
no information from any Cowichan informant. However, Jenness®®* records cult- 
like activities: 


The Coast Salish Indians on Vancouver Island also maintained that the doctrine 
of a Supreme Being was of recent introduction. Like the Sardis Indians, they directed 
their prayers to the rising sun (only sorcerers prayed to the setting sun), to animal 
spirits, and, in some places, to Khaals, who was not the messenger of a Lord above, 
but a mighty trickster and transformer. The word ci’cat si¢’m reached them a few 
years before the arrival of Europeans, through contact, apparently, with Indians from 
the State of Washington. An old Cowichan native said that his people learned its 
use from the Port Angeles (Klallam) Indians, who themselves derived it from the 
following incident. One of their villagers dropped out of a fishing party and paddled 
ashore in a trance. When he reappeared a few days later, he told his people that he 
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had climbed a rope to the sky, and, gathering them inside his house, he bade them 
sing and dance to ci‘cat sie’m, their “father above” whom he had visited. 


Nanaimo 


A Nanaimo informant gave Jenness* the following incident: 


Shortly before the first whites arrived, he said, some one visited his people in the 
middle of each summer, gathered them into a circle, and bade them point upward to 
the sky and sing “Don’t do anything until the Lord (sie’m) tells you.” He then went 
to Chemainus, Duncan and other places and taught other Indians to worship the 


Lord in the sky. 


Squamish 

Hill-Tout gives no data on any cult-like phenomena among the Squamish. 
However, two Squamish informants described different activities at two Squamish 
villages. Dominic Charley of the Capilano Reserve volunteered the information 
that his grandfather, named six” a*'lton, was a “prophet.” He lived at ite’x” (Ash- 
low) up the Squamish valley. There he called a meeting to pray every seventh day, 
reckoning time by breaking a stick into a basket each day. He prayed holding up 
his hands, singing and dancing. He also prophesied that the Whites would come 
and that everything would be different; people would get their food right at home 
(through cultivation, etc.). The informant believed that it was Jesus to whom his 
grandfather prayed, but said he called the deity 22’t si?a'm, “high chief.” 

A second Squamish informant, Louie Miranda, of Mission Reserve, told that 
at a time before the first Whites had come the people of yu’k’’c, the village at 
the mouth of the Cheakamus River, gathered every spring for a dance during 
which they prayed to a Supreme Being, and betrothed their children. They ad- 
dressed the deity as eli si?a’m (people now say Ze’t si’a’m) asking for his help 
and kindness. They blessed themselves with the sign of the cross saying “t?sna‘s 
tema’ns, i t? m2‘n’s, it? sontespri’, hiyo'y’2m ti’ma” (“In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen”. The modern version is the same except 
that the last line now goes “ha”t k”9s ti?ma’s”; both are good Squamish for “So 
be it.”) They used no visible cross. At this gathering, during the dancing, a parent 
might hold up a baby to indicate that it was being offered in marriage; then 
another parent might hold up a baby of the opposite sex to indicate acceptance. 
Children pledged in this manner were married when they grew up. The bond 
established between families in this manner was a strong one; if, for example the 
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boy died before reaching maturity and marrying the girl, the boy’s family then 
addressed the girl as staq”a'it (deceased child’s spouse) . 

This informant had heard of the dance itself from his step-father who said 
that it had been practiced in the time of his own grandfather. The informant 
had heard of the older form of the blessing later; when the Shaker Church was 
established among the Squamish one of its oldest members, Jimmy Jimmy, had 
used the older formula instead of the newer one and had explained its source. 


Sechelt 


Hill-Tout*’ gives a text and translation of a Sechelt story of a prophet who 
was said to have lived “some generations ago before the coming of the priests.” 
This man told about an “unseen Power above” who made the world and he also 
foretold the coming of the Whites, which the people did not believe. He also fore- 
told the approach of enemies. Barnett also (see below) mentions the Sechelt when 
giving an account of a Slaiaman practice. 

From a Sechelt, Basil Joe, who was born about 1884, I obtained notes on three 
examples of prophecy. One was an old man who used to get up early in the morn- 
ing before daybreak and lecture his people on how to be rich and happy. He 
was a siyu ’wa, a seer. One morning he made a fire, wrapped his goat-wool blanket 
around him, and giving a jerk, said, “White man coming across; too much!” 


This was before anyone knew of the Whites. He also foretold of stoves, kettles, 
dishes, etc. The other two examples of prophecies were women who had s*alyu, 
visions, that made them sing and dance. One had a vision of the Whites and 
foretold the steamboat. The other had a vision of God; she said ii’3ikle, meaning 
“God” (actually “Jesus Christ”) and k"a*’tam sa‘tam, meaning “Heaven.” This 
last person was an old woman when the informant’s father was young. 


Slaiaman 

Barnett reports that the Slaiaman, the Sechelt, “and probably other mainland 
groups” had a marriage dance.** He was unable to learn how often it was held but 
found that it was a round dance, conducted under the direction of some prominent 
man, and all who wished to could participate. The singing accompanying the dance 
was addressed to “the one above,” identified by the Slaiaman informant as God, 
who was known to the Indians “before they learned about Christianity.” While 
the dance went on a man could touch the hand of any woman and when it was 


over take her to sit down with him. This made them married but later there were 


37 Hill-Tout, 1904a, pp. 51-52. 38 Barnett, 1955, p. 206. 
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the usual exchanges of gifts and so forth. Theoretically any man was free to 
choose any woman but Barnett suggests that in practice a poor man would prob- 
ably not have been willing to accept the consequences of selecting a rich man’s 
daughter — possible ridicule as a social climber and the responsibility of providing 
the wealth required to maintain the position. 


Kwakiutl 


While I am concerned here primarily with the Salish, I cannot overlook the 
occurrence of cult-like phenomena among the tribes to the north and west. So far 
as I know, the voluminous literature by Boas and Hunt contains nothing on any- 
thing resembling the Prophet Dance among the Kwakiutl. However, Curtis*® has 
the following: 


There is a tradition that long ago a rumor was spread among the tribes of Van- 
couver Island and the opposite mainland to the effect that a new dance was coming 
from Sa‘hali-ga‘ntliin which is said to refer to the region of the upper Columbia. In 
anticipation of its arrival the people cleaned out their houses and kept their persons 
clean. The dance came first to the tribes at Victoria harbor, then to the Cowichan, the 
Comox, the Lekwiltok, even to Nass River and Stikeen river, and finally southward 
again to the northern and western coasts of Vancouver Island. The same songs accom- 
panied the dance from tribe to tribe. . . . 

This is said to have happened before the time of the father of a Nawiti man born 
about 1814. There were three waves of this religious fervor, the last coming in the 
boyhood of this Nawiti traditionalist, that is, about 1820. Old men among the Clayo- 
quot on the west coast say that the first dance reached them seven generations ago. 
The le in dancing stood in a row shoulder to shoulder, held the palms turned 
toward the sky, and looked at the sun until they fell into a trance. When anyone fell, 
the others gathered around him in a circle, still dancing, and when he recovered his 
senses he rose and told what he had seen in his vision. They pretended thus to foretell 
events. The essential identity of this cult with the hypnotic features of the ghost dance 
and the sun dance of the Plains tribes is strikingly evident. 


Curtis gives a footnote on the term Sa‘hal ga‘ntliin (in modern transcription 
sa‘xali k”a’‘nXon ?) saying, “Sa‘hali is Chinook jargon for ‘above,’ or ‘upper’. 
Qa’ntliin has the unmistakable ring of a Salishan word.” The latter word ought 
to sound Salishan since it is the name of the Stalo tribe at Fort Langley. And since 
Fort Langley was well known to the Southern Kwakiutl from its founding in 1827, 
it seems likely that “Upper Kwantlen” or “Above Kwantlen” means “up the 
Fraser.” The words to the song, omitted above, Curtis explains as meaning “Now 
tell Gwasila; now tell Gwasiya,” followed by meaningless syllables; “Gwasila and 


39 Curtis, 1915, vol. 10, pp. 244-245. 
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Gwasiya are said to be the names of the spirits to which the song was addressed.” 
For Curtis’s somewhat different account of the Clayoquot Nootka tradition that 
appears in his Nootka volume see below. 

Before I had discovered Curtis’s account, I questioned Mungo Martin, a Fort 
Rupert Kwakiutl, on the possibility that the Kwakiutl had received anything of 
the Prophet Dance from the Salish. He said that he knew of such a tradition. A 
na’nalc’i (Salish) dance was “relayed” from tribe to tribe up the coast. The 
Kwakiutl proper received it when they were still on Turnour Island, that is, before 
Fort Rupert was built in 1849. People danced for four days and four nights, 
never lying down. They made up Kwakiutl words for the song. It was used once 
a year but at no particular time. He did not know how long it was practiced, since 
it had ceased long before his time. 


Nootka 


Evidence for the early occurrence of the name “Jesus Christ” among the 
Nootka is supplied by Boas and by Curtis. Boas*® recorded a Nootka tradition 
in which a being named “Ci'ciklé” appears to a boy and instructs him to pray 
to him with hands stretched upward. In Indianische Sagen, where this tradition 
appears, Boas suggested** that “Ci‘ciklé” was a name for Twin Transformers 
derived by reduplication from the Chinook Transformer’s name “Cikla.” In an 
earlier paper Boas** mentioned the tradition and identified “Ci'ciklé” with a 
deity whose worship was taught by the Twin Transformers. But the name 
“Ci'ciklé” (in modern transcription 3i*’Sikle*) or variants of it appear as Indian 
equivalent of “Jesus Christ” among both the Coast and Interior Salish; the Nootka 
name must be the same. Curtis identifies it as such. 

Curtis** recorded the name in a song that accompanied the performance re- 
ferred to in the Kwakiutl data given above. He writes: 


A dance obtained from Christian sources is thus described by an old Clayoquot 
man: “About 1840 or 1845 when I was a boy, a dance called hihltsiimis (‘dance going 
around the world’) came to the Clayoquot from the people beyond Cape Scott (prob- 
ably Nawiti). The chief would hold the white tail of an eagle in his hand and make 
sweeping motions with it, while the people of both sexes and all ages stood in a row 
beside him. All were silent. Then the chief sang a song in some foreign language. They 
danced, and during the second repetition of the song some would fall in a faint, and 
the others would gather round and continue to sing until the unconscious ones rose. 
No visions were related.” 





40 Boas, 1895, pp. 115-116. 42 Boas, 1890, p. 595. 
41 Idem, p. 340. 43 Curtis, 1916, vol. 11, pp. 179-180. 
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Curtis adds the words of the song, meaningless to the Clayoquot except for the 
name “Shishigiili,” which he identifies as “the native pronunciation of ‘Jesus 
Christ’.” He gives no evidence other than the name that the dance was “obtained 
from Christian sources,” but the other details in this and in his previous account 
certainly suggest the Prophet Dance, though not specifically the Coast Salish form. 


Bella Coola 


MclIlwraith ** reports that the Bella Coola recognized a special type of shaman 
who received power directly from the supreme god, Alquntam. One of these per- 
sons is said to have lived on the lower Fraser before the Europeans arrived. This 
man had a vision in which Alquntam revealed the coming of the Europeans and 
told him to transmit the message to other tribes. To do so he travelled to the sites 
of Seattle, Comox, and Nanaimo. He also performed miracles. McIlwraith be- 
lieves that the account has some historic basis and calculates that the news of the 
vision reached the Bella Coola about 1800. He also recorded a song that the 
prophet is said to have sung but which is meaningless to the Bella Coola. A few 
Bella Coola prophets also foretold the coming of the Whites. McIlwraith does not 
question the position of the supreme god in Bella Coola culture but suggests that 
the concept of obtaining power directly from him reached the Bella Coola from 
Christian sources. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE COMPLEX 


It should be clear that some sort of Prophet Dance activity occurred among 
perhaps a majority of the Coast Salish tribes. But is it possible to say whether it 
was a single movement or several separate movements and when it occurred? To 
attempt an answer I will examine in detail several of the elements that have 
entered into the complex. 

Assuming that both native culture and Christianity are fairly well known, 
logically we ought to be able to distinguish between native and Christian elements 
and to say these are clearly native and those are clearly Christian and therefore 
introduced. But in fact the distinction is not at all clear. As I see it, the only 
element that is clearly native and not Christian is dancing as a religious activity 
and the only elements that are clearly Christian and not native are the Sabbath, 
the name “Jesus Christ,” and the use of written or carved symbols representing 
the history of the world. A few elements, such as prophecy and belief in resurrec- 
tion, probably occurred in native culture as well as in Christianity. Several, such 
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as belief in a Supreme Being, group worship, and confession, may also have been 
native as well as Christian. At least one element, the marriage dance, is neither 
Christian nor native Coast Salish, but is probably native to the Plateau. 

The Marriage Dance. This element seems to have been the most widespread 
and most important one in the Coast Salish complex. Or at least it is the element 
that has stood out in the minds of most informants. Its distribution on the main- 
land was probably continuous from the northern end of Georgia Strait to the 
southern end of Puget Sound. And it may also have been practiced on the Olympic 
peninsula and on southeastern Vancouver Island. It may have been remembered 
by informants best because it is so clearly at odds with the usual Coast Salish 
marriage practices. The usual marriage was an arrangement between families of 
relatively equal status accompanied by exchanges of food, wealth, and privileges, 
and establishing a permanent economic relationship between them. Mrs Shelton’s 
story of the ultimate rejection of the marriage dance because it permitted lower- 
class men to marry upper-class girls may not be correct in its details but it is 
certainly a plausible story. The aberrant Squamish practice of betrothing children 
must have been a local adaptation, a compromise between a marriage dance and 
marriages arranged by family. Barnett’s comments on Slaiaman theory versus 
practice also indicate the conflict. 

We must look to the Plateau for the origin of the marriage dance and for the 
route by which it came to the Coast. It is widely reported for the Plateau. Among 
the Flathead it is associated with a camas dance (a first roots ceremony?), among 
the Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel with a scalp or victory dance (a purifying rite?), 
and among the Kootenay with a praying dance that had hunting luck as its 
object. Among the Northern Okanagon, Shuswap, Thompson, and Lillooet, the 
marriage dance was a part of the Prophet Dance, usually so among the Thompson, 
occasionally so among the Lillooet, and at the specific instruction of a woman 
prophet among the Shuswap. Ray*® indicates an absence for the Umatilla and 
Tenino and no information for the Lower Chinook, Klickitat, Kittitas, Wenatchee, 
and Sanpoil. Cline and Spier do not mention it for the Southern Okanagon. Teit “® 
mentions it for the Middle Columbia Salish but apparently it was separate from 
the “praying dance.” Thus it seems likely that the marriage dance was absent 
among the Sahaptin, present but not integrated with the Prophet Dance among 
the southern Salish tribes, and present and integrated with the Prophet Dance 
am ng the northern Salish tribes. This distribution makes it probable that the 
form of the Prophet Dance having the marriage dance as an important element 
reached the Coast Salish from the Lillooet, Thompson, or Northern Okanagon. 

45 Ray, 1942, p. 210, element 5422. 46 Teit, 1928, p. 128. 
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The ultimate origin of the marriage dance and why it should have become 
attached to the Prophet Dance is another matter. Spier*’ suggests that it is a 
formalization of the practice, which is fairly widespread in the Plateau, whereby 
a man forced a girl to marry him simply by touching her. Such forced marriages 
are not reported from the Coast. Spier suggests that the incorporation of the 
marriage dance into the Prophet Dance among the Thompson and their neighbors 
may have occurred only because the gathering for the Prophet Dance offered the 
opportunity for the marriage dance, but he also asks if it may not have been related 
to the sexual interests shown by some of the later Plateau prophets. It seems to me, 
however, that missionary influence is not altogether out of the question. The early 
missionaries sometimes blessed the unions of a number of couples in a single cere- 
mony. This association of the marriage of a number of persons with a religious 
ceremony invoking a deity could have provided a stimulus for the association of the 
marriage dance with the “praying dance.” Yet I must admit that the latter associa- 
tion did not occur in the southeastern Plateau where the indisputably Christian 
elements were evidently introduced, but in the northwestern Plateau. At any rate, 
what may have been only a casually-associated element in the Plateau seems to have 
become a central element on the Coast. 

The Worship of a Deity. The association of a Supreme Being identified with 
the Christian God is clear for the Lummi, Nooksack, Snohomish, Squamish, and 
Slaiaman, and probably for the Twana. The absence of record of any such asso- 
ciation for the Chilliwack and Puyallup-Nisqually may be only because it was not 
sought after. In my own material the association appeared when I tried to elicit 
information on “prayer.” 

The terms for the Supreme Being that I obtained from informants from sev- 
eral tribes, both in connection with the Prophet Dance phenomena and with 
Christianity, were identical with the terms given by Hill-Tout, Jenness, and Duff. 
These terms are: Puget Sound 52’q sia’b; Straits (Lummi, Saanich, etc.) si sot 
sit’m; Halkomelem (Stalo, Cowichan, etc.) ci'cot sit‘m; Squamish é<'t si’4m. 
(The only term used by the Sechelt informant in this connection was ii Sikle.) 

The term sit’m (and variants) is often translated as “chief.” It did not, how- 
ever, mean “chief” in any political sense in pre-reservation times, but rather indi- 
cated the social status of the person so labelled. It was used for persons of both 
sexes of upper-class status. As a term of address it was the equivalent of “Sir” or 
“Madam” or perhaps “My Lord” and “My Lady,” and was used as such not 
merely by inferiors addressing superiors, but also by anyone addressing another 
formally, by lovers and spouses speaking to each other, and one informant illus- 
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trated the noble and gentle nature of her grandfather by saying that he even 
addressed his slaves as sit’m. Formerly the most prominent man of a household or 
village was evidently called the sit’m of that house or village and in the case of a 
larger aggregate the term “first sit’m” was used, to judge from some accounts. 
After a system of “chiefs” with responsibilities toward the White governments 
was imposed, the term sit’m came to mean “chief” in this sense. 

The term ci’cot (and variants) means “above.” The Straits form si’sot means 
“above” in a simple locative sense; I recorded it in the text of a folktale in which 
two boys were captured and confined in a box, which was raised si'sot, “aloft.” The 
term si'sat sit’m, cicet sit’m, etc., thus means literally “Chief Above,” with 
reservations about the word “chief,” or perhaps better “My Lord Above.” 

This term is identical in meaning and structure with the Chinook Jargon 
sdxali tayi’, usually spelled “Saghalie Tyee,” which means “God.” The trade 
language called Chinook Jargon evidently developed on the lower Columbia and 
was introduced among the Coast Salish by the fur traders and early missionaries. 
According to Northern Puget Sound tradition the Indian named John Taylor, 
who interpreted for the Indian side at the Treaty of Point Elliot in 1855, was the 
first local Indian to learn Chinook Jargon. However, the missionary Demers 
learned Chinook Jargon while at Fort Vancouver on the Columbia in the winter 
of 1838-39** and presumably used it in instructing the Puget Sound tribes in his 
first contacts with them. But he and the others also made an effort to learn the 
true native languages. Blanchet says in fact that Bolduc was sent to spend the 
summer of 1843 on Whidbey Island “in order to learn the idiom.” But in a letter 
written at Cowlitz in March of 1843, Bolduc gives a short vocabulary of “Some 
Tchinouc and Senehomish Words” (i.e. Chinook Jargon and the Snohomish 
dialect of Puget Sound). The first pair of words recorded *® is: “God Sakale-Taye 
(Chief of the heavens) shoc siab (Chief of the Heavens).” So far as I know this 
is the first recording of the term. 

In view of the diversity of terms for other religious concepts among the various 
Salish languages (only the words for “shaman’s spirit” and for “holy” seem very 
widespread), it seems unlikely that if the concept of a Supreme Being had existed 
in pre-contact times he would have been everywhere designated by the same com- 
pound term “Chief Above” or that this term should be identical with the Chinook 
Jargon term. It seems much more likely that this term was spread with Christianity. 
Indeed, Teit asserts that the term was introduced among the Lillooet about 1830 
along with the observance of a Sabbath and that it is the missionaries’ term (see 
below). It may be that the term “Chief Above” was aboriginal on the lower 


48 Blanchet, 1910, p. 25. 49 Jennings, 1937a, p. 115. 
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Columbia and was translated, perhaps by Demers or Bolduc, into Puget Sound 
Salish, or it may be that the term originated with the introduction of Christian 
concepts at an earlier time, perhaps in the Plateau, and was already present on 
the Coast by Demers’ time. 

But if the term “Chief Above” for a Supreme Being is not native, need the 
concept be ruled out? This is of course another question. Most Coast Salish today 
believe that the concept is native; however, a century of missionary work may 
determine their opinions. The data available on Coast Salish cu'ture that might 
reveal the concept are of two sorts: myths, and statements about prayer and 
worship. 

The central figure in Coast Salish mythology is the Transformer. He is called 
xt’els in the Halkomelem and Straits Languages, du’k"ibat in the Puget Sound 
and Twana languages; both terms contain roots meaning “to change.” The Coast 
Salish Transformer appears as the purposeful creator of a new order: he trans- 
forms dangerous beings into stone; he transforms some of the “first people” of 
the myth age into animals that will be useful for the people to come; and to the 
“second people,” man, he teaches the basic arts. The “second people” may be his 
creation or may be from another source. Most of the Halkomelem-speaking groups 
had traditions of first ancestors who dropped from the sky and later received gifts 
from the Transformer. As Boas®® pointed out, the character of the Transformer 
among these groups, as among the Kwakiutl, is more clearly that of a benefactor 
and has little of the Trickster like the Raven of the Northern Coast tribes or the 
Coyote of the Plateau. The Coast Salish Transformer sometimes appears accom- 
panied by Mink and other characters of a Trickster type, but he himself is rarely 
concerned with anything but his mission as the creator of the present world. 

In view of his character it is not surprising that some Coast Salish of today 
should identify the Transformer with the Christian deity. Several of my Straits 
informants stated that xt’els was God or was “Jesus Christ when he came to this 
part of the world.” Elmendorf" indicates a similar identification by some Twana. 

Yet there is little evidence that the Transformer was addressed in prayer or wor- 
shipped in strictly pre-contact times. In fact there is little evidence for the worship 
of any deities. Gunther® writes of the Klallam that there was no feeling of 
reverence for the Transformer and that the only deity to whom all the Klallam 
occasionally prayed was “Srqwa’tci,” conceived as earth, sky, or dawn, and as 
female. Gunther also quotes the missionary Eells to the effect that the Klallam 
formerly worshipped the sun, which some identified with the Transformer, but 





50 Boas, 1898, p. 9. 
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she suggests that this was a confusion for “Seqwa’tci.” Elmendorf writes®™ that 
the Twana had two native deities said to have been addressed in prayer, Sun and 
Earth, but they were “weak concepts, not associated with other bodies of belief or 
with any ritual system.” 

My own data on the Straits tribes give no evidence for the Transformer as an 
object of worship except in relation to the Prophet Dance. But there is some indi- 
cation of a situation like that described for the Klallam. It was felt that the 
“daylight” (sk"e’yol or sk”e’Zol, probably the same term as the Klallam 
“Seqwa tci,” i.e. sk”a’tay) had enormous power, and people are spoken of as ad- 
dressing it. Yet it is not clear to me whether it was addressed in an attitude of 
prayer or merely addressed with spells (syow’i'n’). In some instances informants 
have certainly spoken of persons addressing spells to the daylight, particularly 
just at dawn, yet the attitude might well have been different from that of a person 
addressing spells to a cedar tree so that it might not split or to a hunter’s feet to 
make them swift. Spells used for these purposes are clearly verbal formulae of 
magical efficacy and not prayers. But spell and prayer may only be end points in a 
continuum. 

What the word t’i'wyot meant before it became the term for the marriage 
dance is not clear. Comparative Salish linguistics should reveal, in time, the nature 
and distribution of the concept if it is indeed aboriginal. 

Another term that is used in the Straits language as an adjective applied to the 
Christian deity is x¢’x2. This term in native contexts seems to mean both “holy” 
and “tabu,” or “in a dangerous condition,” as that of a girl at puberty. In the 
Interior the same term is used among the Thompson for the supernatural or a 
supernatural being; Teit sometimes translates it as “mystery.”** This is also 
probably the “mystery” of Teit’s “Great Mystery” as a term for the “Old Man” 
of Thompson mythology.™ Here, too, comparative linguistic work is desirable. 

The area of most conflicting opinion on the deity is the lower Fraser. As we 
have seen, Jenness hesitatingly concludes that the Katzie ci‘cot sit’m is aboriginal, 
and indeed there is nothing in the Katzie material itself to suggest otherwise. Yet 
in Hill-Tout’s material from the neighboring Kwantlen, who have lived on both 
sides of the Katzie on the Fraser, the same “Chief Above” is clearly associated 
with a Prophet Dance sort of worship. Also it may refer to the Transformer, while 
among the Katzie the two are distinct. And in Hill-Tout’s later report on the 
Chehalis the concept is clearly associated with something like the Christianized 





53 Personal communication. See also Olson, 1936, p. 141, on the Quinaule. 
54 See for example Teit, 1898, p. 117, note 264; Teit, 1912, p. 253, note. 
55 See for example Teit, 1898, p. 48. 
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Prophet Dance of the Plateau. There Hill-Tout emphatically declares that the 


concept of a Supreme Being “is entirely foreign to the native mind, and is in 
direct conflict with the democratic genius of Salish institutions, and with the ideas 
embodied in their myths.” In the most recent work on the area, Duff concludes 
that the concept is probably introduced. 

Turning again to the Plateau I find that some of the Interior Salish tribes 
seem to have had deities who were both characters in mythology and objects of 
worship. Ray®® identifies Sweatlodge of the Sanpoil as both the Transformer who 
put an end to the Myth Age and a deity who is available to all men through 
sweating and prayer. Teit®’ reports that the Coeur d’Alene worshipped a deity 
called “Amo’tqen” and also the sun and the day; the first is the deity addressed 
in the Prophet Dance, but he was evidently prayed to on many other occasions as 
well. The Old One of the Thompsons seems to have been either a chief Trans- 
former or the one who sent Coyote and other Transformers into the world to 
change it; Teit is not certain whether he was addressed in prayer.** The Lillooet 
also had an “Old Man” as chief Transformer and a “Chief of the Dead” to whom 
the worship of the Prophet Dance was addressed.** The Northern Okanagon 
addressed the “Old Man” also as “Chief,” “Chief Above,” “Great Mystery,” and 
“Mystery Above.”® But, writing of the Lillooet, Teit says that the term “Chief 
Above” was introduced about 1830 along with a Sabbath, and a footnote (pos- 


sibly added by Boas) states of the term “Chief Above,” “This is the Indian term 


»61 


for ‘God,’ as taught by the priests. 

I conclude that among the Coast Salish in pre-contact times the principal 
character of mythology, the Transformer, was not worshipped. I conclude that 
attitudes of worship directed toward the sky or daylight may have occurred but 
they were not frequent enough and their manifestations were not well enough 
organized to warrant our speaking of a “sky-god.” And I conclude that the term 
“Chief Above” must have been introduced. 


Religious Functionaries 


Among all Coast Salish groups for whom there is information, any person may 
in theory acquire one or more spirit helpers and certain of these helpers may be- 
stow the power to function as a shaman. The shaman’s power enables him to 
perceive and to manipulate spirits and human souls. He may use this power either 


to benefit or to harm others; there is nothing inherently good or bad in it. 


56 Ray, 1932, p. 179. 59 Teit, 1906, pp. 274, 278, 284. 
57 Teit, 1930, p. 184 ff. 60 Teit, 1930, p. 284. 
58 Teit, 1900, pp. 337, 344. 61 Teit, 1906, p. 289. 
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Beside the shaman there are among the Straits and Halkomelem tribes several 
other functions that are made possible by the possession of guardian spirits. A 
person, usually a woman, called si2’wa functioned as a seeress, foretelling the 
approach of enemies, divining lost objects, etc. The possessor of the sk*adi'laé 
spirit power of northern Puget Sound had similar functions. Also among the 
Straits and Halkomelem tribes there was a spirit power that made its possessor 
able to deal with ghosts. 

Besides these functions derived from the possession of individually acquired 
spirit power, there was also a function derived from private knowledge, learned 
from older kinsmen or even purchased from non-relatives. This was the knowledge 
of spells (syow’i'n’), the use of which I have already mentioned. Specialization in 
the use of spells as a ritualist (yow’i'n’mot or st9i'?69) was particularly well-de- 
veloped among the Halkomelem tribes of the lower Fraser, where there seems to 
have been two grades of specialization. These persons used their knowledge of 
spells to aid individual hunters, craftsmen, etc., and also to aid persons undergoing 
crisis rites. The person officiating at a crisis rite was often a ritualist (that is, a 
master of spells); his or her function at this time was probably twofold — to 
protect the person in the dangerous (x€’x2) condition and to protect other members 
of the group from possible contamination. 

The first salmon rite was also conducted by someone with a knowledge of 
spells. Among the Straits tribes the rite was performed for sockeye salmon caught 
by reef nets; it was performed at each gear and conducted by the owner of the gear 
or by someone more proficient with ritual practice. Elsewhere the rite is often said 
to have been conducted by the “chief” of the local group. Whether ritual knowl- 
edge was necessary is not always clear, but such was probably the case. In pre- 
contact times the first salmon rite and such rites as the purification of mourners 
after a death were probably the closest Straits society came to religious ceremonies 
for the benefit of a group, though the group was a small one. The spirit dance 
gathering was essentially a series of individual performances, where spectators 
might as easily be secretly working against a dancer as supporting him. The 
potlatch was perhaps for the benefit of the group as a whole, but it was essentially 
a secular affair. 

It will be seen that the initiator of any sort of Prophet Dance phenomena would 
have to resemble the shaman or other possessor of spirit power in that he would 
have derived his status from a personal experience with the supernatural. In fact 
the Twana, Saanich, and Sechelt data provide examples of the foretelling of the 
coming of the Whites through spirit songs and by a seer. But the real prophet is 
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something more because, like the ritualist, he conducts a ceremony for the benefit 
of the group. 

The only term recorded for a “prophet” is Duff’s Upper Stalo term alia. As 
Duff points out the term means “to have a vision.” But Hill-Tout™ seems to 
equate the term with the ritualist, the user of spells. He found the term, which he 
gives as “olia,” used among the Chilliwack for a type of religious practitioner 
whose functions were curing wounds, interpreting dreams and visions, reading 
omens and portents, preparing the dead for burial, and protecting people from the 
evil influence of ghosts. The “olia” was believed to hold nightly communion with 
the dead at the burial-grounds. 

I find it diffcult to explain this association of the term “vision” with these 
functions, which are mainly derived from ritual knowledge rather than contact 
with spirits. It may be that the Chilliwack ritualist acquired his knowledge of 
spells through visions of ghosts. Or it may be that Hill-Tout recorded a late 
usage that was influenced by the combination of vision and rite found in the 
Prophet Dance. But Hill-Tout makes no mention of any cult-like phenomena in 
relation to the “olia,” but instead relates them to the chief. 

The association of the cult and chieftainship is a persistent feature. The ini- 
tiators about whom there is some information — Duff’s Upper Stalo prophets, 
Collins’ Upper Skagit cult organizers, and my Lummi leader Davy Crockett — 
all seem to have been men whose objectives were to dominate their groups; it is 
perhaps not going too far to say that they had political ambitions and that they 
found the Prophet Dance activities a useful means to that end. This certainly 
seems to be Collins’ view. From the Plateau accounts it would also appear that the 
Prophet Dance leaders were identical with “chiefs,” that is, persons who had what 
little political authority there was. 


Public Confession and Punishment 


The belief that sin causes misfortune which may be relieved by confession may 
be old in native North America, since it is found in several areas — among the 
Central Eskimo, the Algonkians of the Northeast, and the Yurok of northwestern 
California, for example. There is little evidence for the belief in aboriginal Coast 
Salish culture; however, it seems to have been present in the Plateau. Ray®™ reports 
individual confession before death for several Plateau groups and the denial in 
all cases that the practice was due to Catholic influence. Spier®* reports for the 
Southern Okanagon a separate confession dance, which he believes must have 


62 Hill-Tout, 1902, p. 365. 
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been part of the Prophet Dance complex. In the Coast Salish data on Prophet 


Dance phenomena, confession is mentioned for the Kwantlen, where, according to 
Hill-Tout the chief “led and conducted prayers and confessions of the people” at 
times of crisis, and again to the south among the Twana. As noted above, Spier 
sees this as parallel to the Southern Okanagon practice. 

Rules of good behavior are no doubt a prerequisite to the existence of any 
society, but they need not be made explicit in formal instruction. In Coast Salish 
society, to judge from the accounts of Straits informants, insofar as they were 
made explicit, it was mainly as part of the “advice” that “upper-class” families 
gave to their children in private. No doubt moral principles were not in fact 
private knowledge to the few “better” people, but it may have been useful to a 
society that stressed private property to pretend that they were. The overt public 
concern with morality implied by the public confession mentioned for the 
Kwantlen and the Twana may have been a new feature in Coast Salish culture. 

The only instance of the enforcement of rules by corporal punishment by an 
initiator of Prophet Dance phenomena is that given by Collins for the Upper 
Skagit, where one prophet appointed officials who punished those who broke the 
rules by whippings and exposure. This degree of authority and type of punishment 
is paralleled elsewhere on the Coast only by the post-Christian rule of “native 
priests” acting on behalf of the church. It seems unlikely that this sort of thing 
could have developed on the Upper Skagit before it had already come into being 
among other groups directly under the rule of the church. Collins, in fact, says 
that the Upper Skagit phenomena occurred after the first priests were on Puget 
Sound. This development must therefore have come somewhat later than the 
marriage dance movement, which is generally said to have come before the priests, 
unless the practice reached the Upper Skagit from the Plateau. 

One historically documented example of the rise of a “native priest” is that of 
the Skagit chief called “Netlam” by the missionaries Blanchet and Bolduc. This 
man was undoubtedly ni‘A’2m (or di'X’ab) of the Lower Skagit, whose village 
was at Coupeville on Whidbey Island and for whom Snakelum Point was named. 
Netlam was among the people who received instruction at Nisqually in 1839; he 
may also have been among those who went with the Suquamish chief “Tslalakum” 
to Cowlitz to find Blanchet and Demers earlier that year. At any rate when 
Blanchet visited Whidbey Island for the first time in 1840 and found that the 
Indians assembled there already knew the Chinook Jargon prayers and hymns 
that he proposed to teach them, he attributed this knowledge to the zeal of the 
Suquamish chief Tslalakum, the Snohomish chief, Witskalatche (also called “Le 
Frangais,” because of his dress), and the Skagit chief, Netlam. Later he visited 
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Netlam at his home and when he returned to Nisqually he left to Netlam the great 
Catholic Ladder that he had used. The following year, 1841, Demers also preached 
at Whidbey Island. 

Two years later, in the spring of 1843, Bolduc travelled in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Steamship Beaver from Nisqually to the site where Douglas was es- 
tablishing the fort that became Victoria. Returning, Bolduc stopped at Whidb., 


Island. Jennings’ translation of his journal reads® in part: 


Many Klallams and Skadjats came to the seashore to receive me. I knew Netlam, 
chief of the Skadjats by reputation so I inquired for him and was told he had gone 
to Vancouver Island to meet me. However, his two boys were presented. One pressed 
my hand and said to me, “Netlam, my father, is not here; he has gone to see you at 
Camosun [Victoria]. However, when he learns you are here, he will come in haste. He 
will be very happy to have you stay here for he is tired of saying mass and speaking 
to the people.” I did not know what to think of this mass. This Netlam is an eccentric 
of the first class who already had compelled the savages to confession and was con- 
cerned principally about enforcing punishment [italic: nine, W. S.}. If he had thought 
of imitating the ceremonies of the mass, he certainly would have done it. Later I 
learned that the mass said consisted of an explanation to the savages of his tribe, 
of the historical, chronological religious ladder, the making of many signs of the 
cross and the singing of a few canticles and the “Kyrie eleison” of the second class 
of masses in which Father Blanchet had instructed them in 1840. 


Since Bolduc had not yet met Netlam, he must have known of his activities 
through Blanchet’s or Demer’s visits of two or three years before. It is probable 
that the other chiefs mentioned were engaged in the same kinds of activities and 
that this was the source of the cult activity that went on a few miles up the Skagit 
River as suggested by Collins.* 

Turning again to the Plateau, we find the use of corporal punishment widely 
recorded, but with no great agreement as to its history. Ray reports it for the 
Sanpoil as if it were aboriginal.®** He writes of open hearings held by chiefs and 
punishment dealt out by appointed “lashers.” Crimes so punished were stealing, 
perjury as a witness, assault, improper sexual relations, and abortion. On the other 
hand, Walters writing on the Southern Okanagon, says that Catholic priests are 
said to have introduced a simple, judicial system with policemen, trial, witnesses, 
a judge, a whipper, and a counter of strokes. She adds that as part of the new 

65 Blanchet, 1910, pp. 40-42, 47. 

66 Jennings, 1937b, pp. 18-19. 

67 Netlam was otherwise known as an innovator; he was among the first to obtain potatoes 
from the Whites and to spread their use among the native tribes (see Suttles, 1951, p. 276). 
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system each week people confessed their sins to the chief. A third version is given 
by Curtis,”’ who states that whipping as punishment for such offences as adultery, 
theft, drunkenness, and murder was introduced by the Spokane chief Garry after 
his return from the Red River School and that it later spread among many Interior 
Salish tribes. The development of political and juridical institutions in the Plateau 
seems to be a matter that needs further research. 


Indisputably Christian Elements 

In this category are only the observances of a Sabbath, the use of written 
documents or other records, the sign of the cross, and Christian terms. One of 
these elements that appears in association with the circle marriage dance is the 
name Sisikli’, which is undoubtedly a native version of the French pronunciation 
of the name “Jesus Christ” (Zeziikri’). This term is widely used. Teit identifies 
“cicikli” in Interior Salish traditions as “Jesus Christ.” Coast Salish informants 
from several groups gave variations of the same as “the Indian word for Jesus 
Christ.” And the Kwakiutl informant quoted above answered the question “What 
is the Indian word for ‘Jesus Christ’?” with 3i’3agoli. It should be noted that it is 
probable that the Kwakiutl did not learn this term from the English-speaking 
Protestant church from which they received their present form of Christianity. 
They must have learned it either from the earlier Catholic missionaries or from 
other Indians. This term appears in the marriage dance song given by one of my 
informants at Lummi. Since other informants did not mention it, I would be 
inclined to doubt it as an element of the marriage dance but for its occurrence in 
the Nootka traditions given by Boas and by Curtis. It seems probable that these 
traditions refer to pre-mission times. The French form of the name might have 
resulted from the teaching of the first missionaries, who were French-speaking 
priests; but if the term was used before their coming, it may have been learned 
from the French-speaking employees of the fur companies, or even from the 
group of Iroquois from whom Spier derives the earlier Christian elements of the 
Christianized Prophet Dance. 

The observance of a Sabbath is reported for the Chehalis, Upper Skagit, 
Twana, and Squamish; the sign of the cross for the Upper Stalo, Upper Skagit, 
and Squamish; and preaching from writing for the Upper Stalo and Squamish. 
The Sabbath and the sign of the cross may have been introduced from the In- 


terior as part of the Christianized Prophet Dance."* But the preaching from 





70 Curtis, 1911, vol. 7, p. 75. 
71 Waterman (1922, p. 501) notes that the Shaker prayer ends with the Puget Sound words 
for “in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, it is well” and that the term for 
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writing, especially the Squamish prophet’s “map,” strongly suggests the Catholic 
Ladder introduced on the Coast by Blanchet in 1839. It may be of some signifi- 
cance that the tribes among whom these distinctly Christian elements (excepting 
the wider occurrence of the name Jesus Christ) are reported are tribes who were 
somewhat removed geographically from the first missionary activity. The 
Squamish were up Squamish River beyond the head of Howe Sound, the Upper 
Stalo and Chehalis were up the Fraser, the Upper Skagit up the Skagit River, 
and the Twana tucked away in Hood Canal. Christianized cults may have de- 
veloped here while Christianity itself was being introduced on the shores of Puget 
Sound and Georgia Strait. The only association of any of these elements with the 
marriage dance was among the Twana and the Squamish. The Squamish form 
of the marriage dance is one that must have been a local development, again 
suggesting a later date than that of the earliest occurrence of the marriage dance 
on the Coast. 


CONCLUSIONS: HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In view of the data given and the points raised in the preceding discussion, the 
following sequence seems probable: 

(1) Pre-contact Coast Salish culture included power through visions, proph- 
ecy, and control of rite through knowledge of formulae, but had little development 


of rite for the benefit of the community, probably little approaching worship as a 
recognized technique of dealing with the supernatural, and no concept of a 
supreme deity. 

(2) The Prophet Dance first came to the Coast Salish in pre-mission times, 
i.e. before 1840, with the marriage dance as its central element. It spread rapidly 
and widely in Coast Salish territory but it did not persist. The important elements 
of this movement that were new were the marriage dance itself, worship, the deity 
worshipped, status of leader held through a combination of vision experience and 
ritual knowledge, participation by the whole community in a single rite. Possibly 
the only clearly Christian element in this movement was the use of the name 
“Jesus Christ.” 

The source of this movement is quite clearly the Prophet Dance of the Plateau. 
Moreover, it very probably came from the northern Plateau where the marriage 
dance occurred in association with the religious dance. Possible routes of diffusion 


the Holy Ghost, “Santu Splay” is from the French “Saint Esprit.” He writes: “This phrase (in 
the name of the Father, etc.) was the first element of Christianity to reach the Indians of the 
Northwest. It came to them, passing from tribe to tribe, and was used by them as a new and 
powerful ‘medicine,’ long before the first missionary came to them.” 
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are down the Fraser from the Thompson, down Harrison Lake from the Lillooet, 
or across the Coast Range from the Lillooet to the Squamish. A fourth possibility 
is a route via the Upper Skagit; however, relations between the Upper Skagit and 
the Thompson hunting parties whom they occasionally met were usually hostile. 
Relations between the Upper Skagit and the Chelan via the Suiattle and Sauk 
Rivers were good but this is a less probable source of the Prophet Dance. The 
Fraser was probably the main channel of communication and therefore the most 
probable route by which the Prophet Dance reached the Coast. 

The movement may have been at first accepted because it satisfied a spiritual 
need, or it may have been accepted because it provided a new basis for leadership 
and group unity, or both. It may have failed later to take root because, as one 
tradition has it, the implications of the marriage dance were not acceptable. Or 
it may have failed because the native basis of leadership and group unity through 
the potlatch permitted no other system (until it was upset by direct contact with 
Whites). Or the movement may simply have come too late and did not survive 
because genuine Christianity shortly replaced it. 

It is also worth noting that the Coast Salish did not take over the Plateau 
movement intact. There is little evidence in the Coast Salish data for any im- 
portance attached to portents or any doctrine of imminent world destruction and 
world renewal with the return of the dead led by the Transformer. Spier holds 
these elements, portents and doctrine, to be of central importance in the Plateau 
Prophet Dance. Admittedly there is little material of any sort on the reasons why 
the Coast Salish performed the ceremony, but if portents and this doctrine had 
been of any great importance it seems probable that there would have been some 
indication of it. Instead the concept of a deity and act of worship seem to have 
been more important on the Coast. The deity, Spier suggests,"* was relatively less 
important in the pre-Christian Plateau movement and thus the importance of the 
concept on the Coast lends support to the conclusion that the source of the Coast 
Salish movement was the Christianized Prophet Dance of the Plateau, from 
which the Coast Salish borrowed selectively. 

(3) A second development took place among the Squamish, Upper Stalo, 
Upper Skagit, and possibly the Twana, of localized cults with more Christian 
elements. This development came after the first Christian missionaries were on 
the salt water, i.e. after 1840. It may be that they cleveloped among these upstream 
groups because of their relative isolation from the missionaries or it may have been 
because of their greater exposure to Plateau influences. 

In particular the 1840-43 mission work on Whidbey Island and the role of 
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such men as the Skagit chief Netlam suggest how a native leader might derive 
secular authority from religious functions. Such partial conversions probably 
formed the basis of independent cult developments among the Upper Skagit a 
few years later. As Collins suggests, the organization of rites brought a new kind 
of authority. 

(4) Some elements of the Prophet Dance were passed on to the Nootka, 
Kwakiutl, and Bella Coola, though these tribes may have received elements of the 
complex from other sources as well. The marriage dance, so prominent among the 
Coast Salish, does not seem to have been accepted at all. 

(5) The Shaker religion, which began about 1882, probably had stronger 
roots in these earlier movements on the Coast than in the Smohalla cult of the 
Plateau. 

As I conclude this paper I am keenly aware of its deficiencies. Much of my 
reconstruction depends upon negative evidence. I infer that the Prophet Dance 
came from the northern Plateau because the marriage dance is not reported in 
association with a praying dance in the southern Plateau. I infer that the worship 
of a deity appeared on the Coast for the first time with the Prophet Dance because 
there is little evidence for it in any other context. Yet it is possible that these are 
not real absences; only a matter of not enough data may be involved. Certainly 
in most of the published ethnographic works on the Coast Salish there is little 
that has any bearing on pre-contact or early-contact religious movements. Still the 
sum of the data that I have been able to gather and present here should be 
enough to show that there was indeed such a movement, identifiable with the 
Plateau Prophet Dance, even though the details of its history may not be as clear 
as we would have them. 

But why has this movement been so largely ignored? The reason may lie in 
the nature of the traditional ethnography, which attempts to give a timeless, im- 
personal description of the culture of a native tribe. It may be that ethnographers 
have tended to assume that they are dealing with two mutually exclusive systems, 
“native” and “Christian,” and (except for the relatively late Shaker Church) 
these two systems only, and thus have exercised too great a selectivity in collecting 
and reporting “native” religious practices and beliefs. Data relating to the Prophet 
Dance may have been ignored because they do not fall into the neat categories 
“native religion” and “Christianity” or into the historically-documented Shaker 
movement. But actually the earlier movement, with its mixture of Christian ideas 
and Plateau practices, probably had an influence upon both native religion as it 
survived and Christianity as it was accepted. To understand contemporary Coast 
Salish religion we will have to be able to evaluate that influence. Moreover, we 
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should not ignore expressions of Christianity as taught by the first missionaries. 
The Coast Salish texts of hymns and prayers should reveal some of the means by 
which Christian concepts were introduced into native thought. Coast Salish ver- 
sions of Christian cosmologic and historic accounts (such as Teit collected for 
some of the Interior Salish) should reveal the extent to which Christian concepts 
were understood. Practices that are apparently purely “native,” such as spirit 
dancing and shamanistic curing, still flourish in a number of Coast Salish com- 
munities. Surely these practices can best be understood in the total context of 
Coast Salish religious expression. 


CONCLUSIONS: THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

It may now be worth considering where this material fits into existing theo- 
retical treatments of related phenomena. Herskovits summarizes some of the 
papers on cults as examples of “acculturation” studies."* Defining “acculturation” 
as the result of “first-hand contact” of “groups of individuals having different 
cultures,” he sees the late Plains Ghost Dance as a phenomenon of acculturation 
and as a “contra-acculturation movement” due to White contact. But he agrees 
that the earlier Prophet Dance of the Plateau preceded any great amount of 
White contact and that it rose from native roots and spread through “intertribal 
acculturation.” He finds that Spier’s Prophet Dance paper sharply challenges the 
view that such movements are “cults of despair” and “reactions against social and 
political forces with which the natives could not cope.” And he regards the paper 
as a corrective to the “too facile approach” that derives everything that resembles 
European custom from European sources; the paper presents rather an instance 
of intertribal acculturation."* 

Herskovits notes that a paper by Nash™ on “religious revivalism” on the 
Klamath reservation takes an opposing point of view, seeing “nativistic cults” as 
arising among “deprived groups.” Herskovits criticizes Nash for undue stress on 
White influence and not enough attention to intertribal relations and suggests that 
the case for religious revivalism as an invariable response to deprivation has not 
been made."® 

Deprivation was again suggested by Barber in a paper “Acculturation and 
Messianic Movements.”"* Barber uses the term “messianic movement” for the 
sort of phenomenon, like the Ghost Dance, which he describes as a proclamation 
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of a golden age or at least a stable order for the immediate future. As his title 
implies he sees such movements as occurring in the context of acculturation, which 
I take to mean Indian-White acculturation, and he suggests that such movements 
are correlated with the occurrence of widespread deprivation, but as only one of 
several alternative responses. 

Linton ™* uses the term “nativistic movement,” which he defines as “Any con- 
scious, organized attempt on the part of a society’s members to revive or perpetuate 
selected aspects of its culture.” He suggests a fourfold typology of “nativistic 
movements” based on whether the aims of the movement are “revivalistic” or 
“perpetuative” and whether the means are “magical” or “rational.” He also sug- 
gests that nativistic movements arise in situations of culture contact, where the 
groups in contact are of unequal status, and where this had led to dissatisfaction. 
He names as frequent cases “exploitation” and “frustration.” 

The two most recent theoretical papers are those by Voget and Wallace. 
Voget™® discusses the Iroquois “Great Message,” Peyotism, and Shakerism as 
examples of “reformative nativism,” which he defines as “a relatively conscious 
attempt on the part of a subordinated group to attain a personal and social 
reintegration through a selective rejection, modification, and synthesis of both 
traditional and alien (dominant) cultural components.” He sees as major char- 
acteristics: prophetic revelation from a Creator-God; concern for legitimizing be- 
liefs vis-a-vis the dominant group, for healing the body, and for morality; 
proselytizing; and the creation of new statuses. He recognizes that anti-nativism, 
in the opposition to earlier curing or other practices, is also inherent in these 
movements and that schisms, representing different levels of acculturation, may 
also be inherent. 

Wallace® proposes a concept “revitalization movement,” which he defines as 
“a deliberate, organized, conscious effort by members of a society to construct a 
more satisfactory culture.” He sees such movements as attempts to bring reality 
into congruence with a changed “mazeway,” by which term he means “nature, 
society, culture, personality, and body image as seen by one person.” Revitalization 
movements, he says, constitute a large class of phenomena divisible by several 
criteria into such subclasses as “nativistic movements,” “revivalistic movements,” 
“cargo cults,” “millenarian movements,” “messianic movements.” Using the 
mazeway concept Wallace outlines the process by which a revitalization movement 
is formed and the varieties it may take. 


From what we know of the content of the Coast Salish Prophet Dance we can 
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identify it as a member of, or at least closely allied to, the class of phenomena 
discussed by Barber, Linton, Voget, and Wallace. Prophecies of the coming of 
the Whites and of a new way of life suggest that Barber’s term “messianic” (pro- 
claiming a golden age) is applicable. Using Linton’s criteria of ends and means we 
might classify the Coast Salish movement as “magical-revivalistic.” Of the major 
characteristics of “reformative nativism” outlined by Voget, prophetic revelation 
from a Creator-God, concern for morality, the creation of new statuses (at least 
that of the prophet or leader), and proselytizing seem to have been present in the 
Coast Salish movement. Wallace’s concept, by the very range of examples he 
lists,** would have to include the Coast Salish movement. 

But Barber, Linton, and Voget all see “messianic” or “nativistic” movements 
as responses to direct contact with a dominant alien society and consequent depri- 
vation and frustration. Here the Coast Salish movement does not fit the concept. 
The Coast Salish movement, like the Prophet Dance of the Plateau, occurred 
before there was much direct contact with White society. Until the 1840’s contact 
was only with the fur traders and was not characterized by any great inequality. 
Widespread first-hand contact and serious deprivation began for many native 
communities only when the area swarmed with would-be miners attempting to get 
up the Fraser in the Gold Rush of 1858. The first appearance of the Prophet 
Dance was long before this. 

One or two causes of social disruption may have occurred, however, even before 
much direct contact with the Whites. Epidemics of smallpox and other diseases 
swept across the continent, the earliest according to Mooney® about 1782, a 
decade before the first recorded exploration of the Coast Salish area. According 
to traditions I have recorded in the Straits area, whole villages were wiped out by 
an epidemic that occurred before the first Whites arrived. This experience must 
have had a serious effect on the lives of the survivors. 

The fur trade, while not accompanied by much external pressure, may have 
led to some internal causes of social disruption. It permitted hunters and trappers 
to accumulate wealth more rapidly than before and probably enabled them to rise 
socially at the expense of the hereditary owners of fishing locations and other 
productive sites. This increase in social mobility may have stimulated others to 
seek other sources of prestige and authority. Collins has pointed to the growth 
in political authority in relation to cults among the Upper Skagit. This 
relationship deserves more attention here and elsewhere.™ 
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But aside from causes of social disruption resulting indirectly from the presence 
of small numbers of Whites, there may have been causes within native society 
itself. It seems to me rather probable that Coast Salish society suffered chronically 
from a need for more bases for leadership because of its poverty of political insti- 
tutions. This need may have led to occasional internal crises that permitted the 
rise of prophets who used religious concepts and ceremonies to exercise more than 
usual authority. This argument provides one more reason for concluding, as Spier 
did on the basis of underlying religious concepts, that such phenomena may have 
been endemic in northwestern North America and not merely a response to the 
presence of Europeans. Herskovits’ criticism of too much stress on White influ- 
ence and on deprivation seems justified. Moreover, the term “nativistic” can 
hardly be applicable in a so-largely native setting. Wallace’s more inclusive concept 
“revitalization movement” seems to be a more useful one. 

One difficulty with the definitions offered by Linton, Voget, and Wallace lies 
in the element “consciously organized.” We may infer that some of the Coast 
Salish prophets were quite conscious that they were attempting to change their 
culture. Yet one informant’s account was that the Klallam at first accepted the 
marriage dance and then rejected it after they saw it resulting in marriages across 
class lines. The Klallam were evidently not at first conscious of the social implica- 
tions of the new religious ceremony. In using the concept “revitalization move- 
ment” it may sometimes prove difficult to distinguish between a genuine movement 
and the mere diffusion of a new ceremony that happens to imply religious concepts 
and social relationships that are new but not clearly perceived by the recipients. 
Again I suggest we look here and elsewhere for a relationship between poverty 
of political institutions and readiness to accept new ceremonies. 
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